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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


Forestry 


HOSE who view Pennsylvania’s winter landscape as lileless, compleicly 
shrouded in a mantle of snow or ice, have not yet seen one of our largest 
and finest winter visitors—the American rough-legged hawk. Since early fall, 
it’s true, the number of bird species has gradually diminished with each 
storm and cold front. But long after the last robin and bluebird, wood- 
cock and warbler, red-winged blackbird and red-tailed hawk have made 
their annual southern migration, the rough-legged hawks put in an appear- 
ance. From far north they come—from the Yukon, Hudson’s Bay, Labrador 
and Ungava. Driven south periodically by unusually heavy Arctic storms, the 
dark-colored Buteo seeks food and shelter in Pennsylvania marshlands. 

Past masters in the use of air currents, these great hawks can be seen 
poised motionless in the breeze over a cliff, scaling close to the ground much 
like Marsh hawks, or swinging proudly in great circles high up into the blue 
sky. They hunt almost always in the dim light of a winter sunset or, less often, 
in the morning twilight. They are unsuspicious birds and can be approached 
more easily than most hawks. 

As Dr. Poole has so skillfully captured them on this month’s cover, the 
rough-legs are often seen perched on a dead tree stub overlooking a favorite 
hunting ground. The dark-phase adult (upper right) can be identified by 
the sooty black or brown plumage; the immature bird (lower left) by its 
more patterned plumage showing shades of brown, gray and white. The 
light-color phase adult shown in flight displays longer, but not so broad, 
wings and tail than most Buteos with a broad white patch at the base of the 
tail. All can best be identified, however, by the full feathering on the legs 
which gives the bird its name. 

During its stay in the Keystone State, this rare and irregular visitor 
should be given the protection to which it is entitled by law and which it 
so rightfully deserves. Here is one hawk which feeds almost exclusively on 
meadow mice, those small but powerful enemies of the modern farmer. 
Rough-legged hawks are most valuable agricultural assets, a welcome sight 
to those who keep bird records, and a thing of beauty and grace to anyone 
who appreciates the great outdoors. 
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Editorial . . . 


Outlook for the Vow Year 


ITH each toll of the bells, every verse of nostalgic song, 

each heart warming salutation of New Year happiness, 
there comes to human minds memories of the past and bright 
hopes for the future. As the old year passes swiftly into history 
and a new year shines with promise, we pause in joyful cele- 
bration to remember and to wish. And in that brief midnight 
moment we bring into sharp focus our individual outlook 
on life. 


To modern men that outlook may be discouraging, one filled 
with apprehensions and misgivings. Some of us see only the 
specter of war and its devastation riding the New Year's 
night. Others decide their way of life must be geared to the 
speed of a jet. Still more take the vicious circle of racing 
against time in search of fame or fortune. 


All these, whose only outlook on life centers about personal 
wealth, material possessions, economic power or social standing, 
face in each new year a dangerous, troubled world. 


But for those who can see value in a flaming sunset, beauty 
in a crystal brook, pleasure in the flight of a wild bird or animal, | 
promise in a seed, treasure in a snow-laden tree, this new year, Q\\ 
like all those to follow, holds rich blessings. Not bound by! 
ribbons of steel nor lost in deserts of cement, outdoor Ameri- ay ” 
cans find in nature the best counter-balance to war and crime, \Y aN 
aN 


mental disease and spiritual starvation. 


In this New Year get that outdoor outlook on life! 















Pan 
White January 


By John H. Day 


J ANUARY woodlands _ stretch 
across the hills, mystic and aloof 
in their somber winter garb. Now 
comes the midnight of the year. The 
gaunt forest elders marshal 
youngsters about their feet and hold 
expectant “watch-night” vigil, await- 
ing the _ twelve-stroke 
break the spell and release the surg- 
ing wellsprings of another dawning. 

The countryman bundles to the 
ears and rudely violates the austere 
solitude of the timberlands. He 
blunders along in his heavybooted 
awkwardness, hammering on dead 
stubs, overturning rooting logs, and 
otherwise disturbing the brooding 
quiet of the wooded hills. Even the 
full symphony of the winter wind in 
the trees topping the ridges fails to 
smother the racket of his discordant 
passage. 

As he explores the frosty nooks ly- 
ing cold and apparently lifeless in 
the winter sunshine, the countryman 
wonders how the hardy wildlings of 
the thickets manage to find enough 
provender to keep alive. There are 
no friendship trains dispersing free 
meals on these remote hillsides. Nor 
are there surplus stocks bought up 
under subsidy from the weed patches 
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in the next county. 

Despite these handicaps the Janu- 
ary lunch counters by the wayside are 
always well stocked for those who are 
willing to exert themselves for their 
meal. Hidden away in the cracks and 
crevices of every tree in the forest are 
countless insect tidbits—eggs, larvae 
and even dormant adults wintering 
over. The bright searching eyes of the 
kinglets and the creepers, the nut- 
hatches and the woodpeckers can : 
hunt out a warm breakfast on the 
frostiest morning. 

There is never a crop failure on 
the lush acres Dame Nature has 
planted. Centuries of trial and error 
have evolved prolific varieties which 
can withstand the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” Heavy 
fruited, these weed stalks hang above 
the snow, offering zero bounty to the 
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sparrows, the flaming cardinal, and 
other seed-eaters foraging through 
the thickets. 

Even the noisome dumps are not 
without their winter customers. | 
have seen small flocks of snowbound 
birds picking up a chance meal at 
these eyesores, while the rats slept 
peacefully in their filthy dens deep 
within the smelly mess. The few 
pheasants who have survived long 
enough to “go native” learned, with 
the squirrels, where the farmer has 
overlooked a few ears of golden corn. 


The squirrel ploughs through the 
new snowfall and unerringly digs out 
a beechnut or a butternut. Some 
sixth sense tells him where to dig 
and an inexhaustible larder provides 
the trophy. Except where man him- 
self has upset the balance, this matter 
of ample provender operates the 
year round in the woodlands on a 
supply and demand basis. If the 
hungry wildling has enough “git up 
and git” to earn his dinner, he won't 
starve. 

The benevolent hand of Nature, 
while establishing the ‘balances’ 
which operate in the wilds, becomes 
by the same token a hand of schem- 
ing deceit to the sparrow or meadow 
mouse which falls plump victim to 
the stooping hawk or the silent owl. 
The snug round spider castles, now 
seen tied to convenient moorings in 
the fields, offer striking commentary 
on the January lunch counters. With- 
in these peaceful-looking cases des- 
perate struggles for existence are now 
under way. The stronger will devour 
the weaker and in May the few sur- 
vivors will step forth to start the 
cycle anew. 

The winter woods have not yet 
taken down their Christmas decora- 
tions. Even after Twelfthnight most 
of the candles will still be upright in 
their spreading cups on the tulip 
poplars. The dangling balls will hang 
by tenacious threads on the syca- 
mores for many more weeks. Christ- 


mas fern and trailing ground cedar 
will add an evergreen touch to the 
wayside trails, keeping the festive 
spirit alive though snows may blanket 
the hills and ice storms sheathe the 
mighty oaks. 


Deep in the heart of a favorite 
winter woods I saw a brown mouse- 
like creature running about the 
tangled root system of a huge wind- 
fall. He was ever on the go, and | 
didn’t get a good look at him until 
1 piqued his curiosity by squeaking 
like a small bird in trouble. Then 
he came out on a low branch, bob- 
bing his head at me, and I greeted 
an old friend, the valiant winter 
wren. 

His mate came from close by, and 
the pair of them “tut-tutted” at me 
in annoyance, then continued their 
foraging on and around the wind- 
fallen oak. Smallest of all the wrens, 
they have a pert, almost comical look. 
Their stub tails point straight toward 
the ground, but keep low, flitting 
their heads. They never get far off 
from root to root, dodging slyly in 
and out as they go, ever keeping a 
suspicious eye on all intruders. 

Here in the heart of the winter 
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woods I had come upon the heart 
of the winter countryside. No matter 
how bleak the day, nor how low the 
mercury, these little brown fellows 
keep alive the pulse of the turning 
year. Dodging bravely in and out of 
their tangled hideaway, they pick up 
a spider here and a beetle egg there, 
and wind up the winter of their dis- 
content in bursts of springtime song 
that fairly overwhelm the unbeliev- 
ing listener. 

The outdoorsman becomes aware 
once more of the winter voices of the 
countryside as January wears on. 
Deep in the remote valleys the winds 
drive rippling waves in continual at- 
tack on the retreating icesheath glaz- 
ing ponds and dams. The “edge” ice 
tinkles against this assault, laying the 
music of a thousand tiny sleigh bells 
on the quiet air. The frozen pulse 
of a tree in the depths of the woods 
scares a year’s growth off the country- 
man by exploding sharply as he 
passes by. 

The winter dusk closes in, bring- 
ing wilder voices of the night. The 
unearthly trumpet of the owl re- 
sounds through the frost-stilled air. 
The fox’s gasping bark, one of the 








wildest sounds of the hill country, 
marks at intervals his wayward course 
on some errand of love or free-boot- 
ing. A mournful and lonesome as the 
voice of a vagrant spirit comes from 
the far hills the baying of a hound, 
hunting alone and unheeded through 
the wintry snows. 

January is not all driving snow 
squalls and ice-locked pools and bit- 
ing blasts. All the days of this deep- 
freeze month are not the lonesome 
days of silver, when only stars and 
falling snowflakes sing. Occasionally 
this month of the Snow Moon opens 
its mailed fist and reveals a_thor- 
oughly delightful prevue of the smil- 
ing days that lie just around Febru- 
ary’s corner. Despite their broken 
promises these welcome interludes 
temper the winds to shorn spirits 
struggling in the slough of winter's 
despondency. 

Every writer worth his salt has felt 
the poetry of the snow and has 
humbly tried to capture in mundane 
words its “frolic architecture.’”’ So too 
the magic of the winter night, when 
lean white January “stalks the moon,” 
has captured the imagination of writ- 
ing men of all ages. Even the Hoosier 
poet, who loved the outdoor delights 
of midsummer, could sing “when 
snow is here and the trees look weird, 
and the knuckled twigs are gloved 
with frost.” 

The mail brought one of the joys 
of January, the first of the new seed 


catalogs. January is the time for 
dreaming new garden pictures. This 
is the moment for new plans and 
new adventures. First the dream, 
then the reality. Never were more 
gorgeous flowers grown, nor sweeter, 
more toothsome truck crops, than 
those nurtured by the January fire- 
side. 
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ee Out — With the es 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


NIMALS trimly clad in pure 
white, with pink eyes suggesting 
a likeness to lustrous gems set with 
painstaking care in animated mount- 
ings, doubtless were a part of the 
Universe long before man found a 
fitting name for the ghostly but ex- 
quisitely beautiful freaks we know 
today as albinos—derived from the 
Latin albus, meaning white. 
Speaking in the language of the 
geneticist, and going fully into the 
technical details of what an albino 
is and how he gets that way, prob- 
ably would suffocate you or I in a 
tangle of scientific terms. So it’s best 
to boil the whole thing down to the 
layman’s level and simply say that 
albinism is caused by the absence of 
coloring pigment; and is definitely 
hereditary, with certain rules govern- 
ing the ratio of frequency and ex- 
tent that it may occur. 
Actually, the eyes of an albino 
aren’t pink in the sense that they con- 


tain pink outer coloring. Instead, 
there is no outer coloring in the iris 
at all, and the pink appearance is 
created by the fact that the observer 
is looking through the transparent 
outer tissues surrounding the pupil, 
and directly into the blood-filled 
capillaries of the retina. 

These abnormal organs of sight 
are extremely sensitive to light be- 
cause too much light finds its way 
through the clear iris and into the 
retinal area. Consequently, there is 
an ever-present need for squinting to 
shut out some of the excess light. 
The pigment in normal eyes—black, 
blue, green, brown, gray, etc.—serves 
as a regulating filter, and permits 
only enough light to enter the eye for 
correctly balanced utilization. Some- 
times the eyes of albinos become ir- 
ritated by the torture of painful light, 
with blindness resulting in certain 
cases. 

Albinism is not confined to four- 
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footed mammals. It is present also 
in birds, fishes, plants, insects, and 
mankind. It is world-wide in_ its 
mystic coverage. A musk-ox near the 
Arctic Circle may be the only white 
specimen among thousands of dark- 
coated brethren; while in Africa a 
female lion casts a quizzical eye at a 
white member of her litter; and in 
Pennsylvania a female crow is fretful 
over the fact that her young, im- 
pudent and ridiculous in plumage of 
cotton-white, has abandoned the 
traditional black garb of her kind. 
On and on, around the globe, in 
woodland and wasteland, jungle and 
grassy plain, the birth and develop- 
ment of genuine albinos take place 
with regularity so persistent that one 
gathers the hint that a certain num- 
ber of the creatures must steadily find 
their way into the world to fill a 
unique quota determined and main- 
tained by forces so complex that at 
best we are only partly able to under- 
stand them. 


Parenthetically, it is interesting 
here to note that among human be- 
ings albinism occurs rarely among 
some, comparatively often among 
others. The Zuni and other Indians 
of Arizona have a high ratio of al- 
binotic births; and the San Blas In- 
dians of Darien have an albino birth 
rate that is seventy times greater 
than the European standard! The 
European races have approximately 
one albino in every ten thousand in- 
habitants. True albino humans have 
white hair, milky skin, and the in- 
evitable “pink” eyes. 

Uncounted centuries ago, man was 
so leary of albino animals that every 
creature in white offered good reason 
to tremble in humble awe. Today 
many of the same superstitions and 
bizarre beliefs surrounding albinos 
are kept alive in Africa, Asia, and 
elsewhere. Hunters in more progres- 
sive areas have been known to pass 
up albino deer, fearing they were 
ghosts. And in India and Malaya the 


ALBINO PHEASANT bagged in Mercer County during the 1954 season by Steve Hardisky, 
right, of New Wilmington, is admired by Deputy Game Protector Harold Welsh. Bird 
was donated to local sportsmen’s club for mounting and display purposes. 





Photo by C. Paul Blair 
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white elephant, common in Ameri- 
can slang, is considered a sacred 
beast. 

The Siamese steadfastly regard al- 
bino elephants as sacred, claiming 
that a specimen is invariably the 
reincarnation of some deceased king 
or hero. One captured albino ele- 
phant was so revered by the Siamese 
that they tied it with cords of pure 
silk and covered its back with a gold 
cloth. Young girls sang and danced 
for the “new prince.” Young men 
performed feats of strength and skill 
before the animal while other men 
fed it and fanned it. In fact, the 
animal was so extravagantly stuffed 
with the richest of herbs, sugar cane, 
and tasty cakes, all served on huge 
trays of gold and silver, that he 
suffered a severe attack of indigestion. 
On the seventh night of his royal 
captivity, he died. 

One would be going out to a haz- 
ardous position on the proverbial 
limb in setting forth a statement that 
there are certain mammals and birds 
which have never had an albino 
specimen in the clan. I should think 
it safe, however, to say that no al- 
binos have ever been observed among 
the members of a given species dur- 
ing the course of an exhaustively 
checked period. Example: you may 
see an albino woodchuck only once 
in many years; and among shrews 
only one in many thousands bears 
true albinotic traces. On the other 
hand, many raccoons in certain locali- 
ties are albinos, and quite a number 
of seals are albinos. For some un- 
known reason the latter, which is 
usually more cream-colored than 
white, rarely live to be more than 
four or five years old, and the eye- 
sight is extremely poor, even when 
measured strictly by albino standards. 

Albino opossums are not exactly 
rare. Sometimes, though, the coat is 
white, and yet they lack the pink 
eyes. They sometimes wear fancy 
trimmings of black hairs on feet and 


ears, giving them a distinctive look, 
or even the appearance of being a 
phoney with artificial make-up. An 
Opposite extreme is the all-black 
opossum, which occurs rather abund- 
antly in some regions. This color- 
variation is called melanism because 
of the excessive presence of the black 
pigment, melanin. 

Wolves, sometimes, are almost 
white, but here again the shade or 
lack of it is merely a straying away 
from natural colors. They rarely 
enter the status of being true albinos. 

With something akin to systematic 
regularity the skunk, squirrel, por- 
cupine, muskrat, bear, weasel, beaver, 
and other mammals must from time 
to time tolerate the presence of 
genuine albinism in their ranks. Al- 
binos among deer are classed as rare, 
extremely nervous, nearsighted, and 
very difficult to approach because of 
their extra-keen sense of smell. Nor- 
mal-colored deer are afraid of strange 
albinos, and must spend a lot of time 
craning their necks and sniffing and 
pawing before they get used to them. 

In the world of feathers and wings, 
albinos occur fairly often. I, myself, 
have observed white robins and spar- 
rows and one albino crow—all within 
the boundaries of Pennsylvania. A 
few of the other types of birds carry- 
ing albinotic traces in a small or total 
degree with known consistency are 
the ring-necked pheasant, meadow- 
lark, blackbird, woodpecker, quail, 
red-tailed hawk, grouse, mourning 
dove, English sparrow, goldfinch, 
Cooper’s hawk, and others. There is 
a natural white owl in the northern 
regions of the continent, but I have 
never heard of anyone finding a 
genuine albino owl among the species 
normally wearing dark or gray colors. 
Neither have I been able to find 
evidence that albinism occurs among 
carrion-eating birds, but I suspect it 
rarely does take place, just as it does 
very occasionally among eagles, gulls, 
ducks, and geese, Certain types of 
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Photo by Norton, Fish & Wildlife Service 


LIKE BLACK SHEEP IN REVERSE this albino bison calf showed up on the National 
Bison Range in Montana. Among millions of bison roaming plains in early 1880's, only 
thousand or so are believed to have been albinos. 


bats seem to have a tendency toward 
albinism, but on the whole albinism, 
and particularly partial albinism, 
probably occurs more commonly 
among birds than among mammals. 

Some people mistakenly identify 
creatures wearing white coats in win- 
ter and dark ones in summer as true 
albinos. This, of ‘course, is not the 
case. These camouflage experts are 
merely enjoying a nature-arranged 
color-scheme set up purposely for the 
well-being of their bodies—protective 
coloration tied in closely with the 
age-old principles of environment 
and survival opportunities for both 
the hunted and the hunter. The eyes 
of these color-change artists are nor- 
mal; and springtime conversion to 
dark colors is almost always complete 
in very detail, with no trace of rela 
tionship to bona fide albinos. Nat- 
urally white animals, such as the 
mountain goat and the white Dall 
sheep of Alaska, seem to escape al- 
most entirely the visitations of albin- 
ism. 

In the case of white mice and white 
rats, the story, of course, is different. 
They are usually albinos—not nat- 
‘urally so—but because they spring 





from solidly albinotic foundations. 
Even so, the pink eyes are sometimes 
lacking; and this is also true of rab- 
bits and other creatures which man 
strives to develop through selective 
breeding so that a coat of white will 
be the unwavering rule. 

I once saw a moseying, fat albino 
opossum in Somerset county, It ap- 
peared to be searching for food just 
at dusk. As I watched it pilfering 
along the edge of a stream, I thought 
of how conspicuous it must be to its 
enemies. Showing up as sharply as a 
white signal flag at a shooting match, 
it certainly knew none of the ad- 
vantages of protective coloration for 
summertime masquerading! 

Most albinos are gifted with a 
superb and unnatural power of in- 
stinct that warns when danger is im- 
minent. Albinos, according to two 
reporters for the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, are admittedly the most 
difficult of all animals to approach 
in their wild state—this despite their 
impaired and squinty vision! As if 
they are blessed with powers of per- 
ception to compensate for physical 
deficiencies, they combine extra- 
sensitive hearing with better-than- 
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average sense of smell and end up 
surviving longer than many of their 
less cautious conventionally colored 
brethern. 

The females among both birds and 
four-footed folk very rarely fail to 
welcome the presence of one or more 
young tainted by albinism. While the 
contrasting colors may stand out like 
a sore thumb, the mother seems to 
understand the fact that the little 
creature belongs to her. 

I have never seen an adult albino 
fox of any type, nor have I ever heard 
of one; but an acquaintance once 
told of killing a female red fox which 
was ready to give birth to what cer- 
tainly appeared to be an albino kit 
and a normal-colored youngster. 

Reliable outdoorsmen have given 
me a few accounts of albinos that 
had crossed their paths in ten to fifty 
years of regular jaunts afield. One 
canadian told of having seen a num- 
ber of albino and part-albino por- 
cupines; and a West Virginia trapper 
once caught an albino otter. Not 
realizing the value of the skin, he al- 
lowed it to slip through his fingers in 
a manner that later was chalked up 
as a total loss! 


Among the many millions of bison 
roaming U. S. plains in the early 
1800’s, only a thousand or so were 
believed to be albinos. In fact they 
were so rare that at least one Indian 
chief was known to have traded a 
whole string of his best horses for a 
single albino bison’s hide! Today 
there is approximately one albino 
bison for every 1,500 members of our 
remaining animals. 

Reference has already been made 
to the fact that albinos may be found 
in all countries and all climates. 
Pennsylvania may not have an over- 
abundant supply; yet who can say 
with positive authority that there are 
not many dozens of true albinotic 
wild creatures within Keystone 
boundaries? The fact that most four- 
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DIFFICULT TO APPROACH IN THE 
WILD, albinos like this woodchuck are 
gifted with some super sense that warns 
them of danger. 


footed wildfolk have night-time feed- 
ing habits offers plausible explana- 
tion as to why albinos that may exist 
aren’t more frequently observed. 
Would anybody care to hazard a 
guess as to how many furred and 
feathered albino wildfolk may be 
sheltered somewhere in our collection 
of 67 spacious counties and our 
sprawling area of 45,333 square 
miles? It’s something engaging to 
think about—even if you aren’t adept 
at census-taking. 


Things You May Not Know 





Meadowlarks, formerly hunted as game 
birds, are not larks at all, but actually 
belong to the blackbird family. 


A rattlesnake has on the average, two 
(not one) rattles for each year of its age. 
aa 7 - 


The night hawk perches lengthwise on a 
tree limb, not crosswise as most birds do. 
eo . oe 


The deer family is enormously diversi- 
fied. It ranges from the massive moose, 
which is six feet tall and weighs about 
1,400 pounds, to the pudu, which weighs 
up to 24 pounds and stands only 13% 
inches at the shoulder. 

* * * 


The wild boar has its practical uses. Its 


strong, stiff bristles end up in paint brushes. 
* + * 
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By Paul A. 


HE hunter leaned close to the 

trunk of the large oak, his cloth- 
ing hardly discernible against the 
dark background. He pulled his col- 
lar high against the tugging wind 
and thought for a moment of turning 
down his fur lined ear muffs, though 
finally deciding he would rather put 
up with the cold than to miss hear- 
ing the soft foot steps of a deer on 
the frozen leaves. His ears absorbed 
all the sounds of the woods, discard- 


ing those that were immediately 
identified and _ investigating the 
others. 

As he settled into the moody 


watchfulness of a trained still-hunter, 
he casually shifted the weight of the 
rifle across his left fore-arm, with his 
right hand still on the grip, his finger 





Matthews 


inside the trigger guard, and his 
thumb on the natural shaped ham- 
mer. In such a position he could 
swing into action with a minimum of 
movement and time, which he con- 
sidered two of the most important 
elements of the hunt. It was the 
little preparations like this, the Old 
Man had told him, that helped make 
the first shot count. 

The still hunter seldom encoun- 
tered the highly nervous, jumping, 
impetuous white-tail. He was far 
more concerned with the sleek doe or 
antlered buck that moved shadow 
like from the protection of one blow- 
down or laurel clump to another 
without hurrying. These deer, like 
the hunters that hunted them, had 
their eyes and ears tuned to the sur- 
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roundings, tuned for anything the 
least bit out of place; the throaty 
call of the blue-jay, the ominous 
silence of the ever chirping chicka- 
dees, a muffled snap of a twig, an odd 
shaped lump on the side of a tree, 
and sometimes even a dark blot of a 
stump that seemed to have changed 
shape or position. These were the 
kind of deer that the Old Man had 
taught Ben to hunt, and this was his 
way of hunting; walk two steps and 
stand still three, but always against 
a background. 

It was a far cry from the way he 
had started hunting years ago when 
his mother bought him a license and 
turned him loose in the woods at 
the age of sixteen. Of course, it 
wasn’t entirely her fault either, she 
couldn’t teach him and he didn’t 
have a father. He wanted to hunt, 
to kill big game like the men did in 
the hunting magazines, so she bought 
him his license and a second or may- 
be third hand lever action 25-20. 
A local sport dealer showed him how 
to load and fire it. On the opening 
morning of the season in nineteen 
forty, Ben went hunting with the 
little rifle and fifty rounds of ammo. 

Like a kid he was full of energy 
and covered ground like a horse on 
the turf. He saw deer that morning, 
lots of them, and everything was 
legal. He plowed through the brush, 
= away the gnarled tangles of 
aurel in time to thrust the barrel 
forward and fire a number of shots 
at the disappearing flag. As long as a 
flag was in sight he fired at it, some- 
times at as many as two or three at 
a time. The woods seemed full of 
deer, and to Ben, it was the greatest 
day of his life. 

All morning and part of the after- 
noon he had fired at the fleeing 
figures with the little rifle, and at the 
same time he heard other men around 
him doing the same. The woods were 
a labyrinth of hunters tracks, and 
along these tracks he would find 
empty cartridge cases in the snow, 


usually three or four. Once he found 
a single case. He remembered that 
case, because finding it suddenly 
made him proud to think that he had 
been able to fire at least three rounds 
at every deer he shot at. Only when 
he found the frozen entrails a little 
further on—did he realize that it 
took only one well placed shot. 
Shortly after that he met the Old 
Man. 


Ben was hunting along a rocky 
ridge, overlooking a bench, when he 
heard the cannonading to his right 
and behind. He swung around, 
throwing the rifle to his shoulder 
and running the cartridges through 
the chamber as fast as he could fire 
them at the five twisting, leaping 
figures. He had started to fire the 
minute he had seen them, and con- 
tinued until the firing pin ‘clicked’ 
on the empty chamber. The deer 
passed out of sight and he began re- 
loading. Then the Old Man chuckled. 
Ben saw him sitting with his back 
against the bole of a beechnut, an 
amused grin on his leathery face, 
and a cold pipe clinched in his teeth. 
What then seemed an enormous rifle, 
was cradled across his knees. 


“Target practicing, young feller?” 
The thoughts of target practice 
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hurt Ben; he was fast on the trigger. 
“No, sir. I got out eight shots at 
those deer. Didn’t you see them run 
across that flat?” 

The Old Man nodded. “I saw ‘em. 
Do you think you hit any of them?” 


Ben proved his knowledge of woods 
jore gleaned from much reading. 
“Nope, mister. I didn’t see any of 
them fall, didn’t even see any of 
them drop their tail. I guess they 
were going too fast.” 

“I guess we'd best have a look. 
You did a lot of shooting and at close 
range. Must’ve hit something besides 
brush.” He stood up and looked at 
Ben, pulling at the sharp stubble on 
his chin. “How far do you reckon 
you shot at those deer?” 

Ben thought in terms of yards. 
“Must have been at least a hundred 
yards.” 

He thought he saw a grin under 
the leathery wrinkles and then he 
walked behind the Old Man as he 
made a straight line toward the 
clump of pine where the deer had 
first come through, counting as he 
walked. 

“Forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven,” 
he said. ‘Forty-seven paces, or prob- 
ably forty yards, young feller. Things 
seem far away in the woods where 
the ground is rough and the light is 
poor. A real hundred yards is a long 
ways. Now you follow this track and 
I'll take another one until we have 
found all five tracks and are sure 
you didn’t hit any of them.” 

Ben was following the track closest 
to his firing point, and as he drew 
nearly abreast of that point, he found 
just a tiny drop of blood on the 
snow. A few feet further another 
drop, and then another. He had hit 
a deer! He called the Old Man over 
and the two of them followed the 
tracks. The bright spots became more 


“You're not too small to check where your 
shots went!” 


numerous and Ben surged ahead, the 
blood racing hot through his face. 
Over behind a blowdown he heard 
a gurgling sound and saw the doe 
struggling to get to her feet. The 
rifle came up but before he could 
use it the Old Man spoke, “easy 
now, son, just once through the head.” 
When it was over, his legs became 
weak and his knees shook so badly 
he had to sit down. The Old Man 
cleaned and tagged his deer for him. 

“Gee, Mister, thanks, I don’t know 
what I’d have done without you. I'd 
never have gotten that deer.” Ben 
was pleased now, he had killed his 
own deer. He was a hunter. The 
Old Man filled his pipe, lighted it, 
and pointing the stained stem at Ben, 
he said, “We've got to go back now 
and follow down the rest of those 
tracks.” 

“Why, I’ve got my deer?” 

“Yes, you've got your deer. And 
like as not you’ve got another one or 
two wounded. We’ve got to be sure.” 

This puzzled Ben. He told the Old 
Man he was sure he hadn’t hit any 
of the others. 

“You was sure you hadn’t hit any 
of them at first, weren’t you? But 
here you shot one of them through 
the heart and didn’t even know it. 
Son, deer run a long ways, even when 
they are hit, especially,” and he 
pointed the pipe stem at Ben, “‘espe- 
cially when they are hit in the heart 
with a small caliber rifle that doesn’t 
let the blood out and the air in. 
‘Course you're too small to be carry- 
ing a cannon like mine here, but 
you're not too small to check where 
your shots went. You fired eight shots 
and killed one deer that we know of. 
How many other times did you 
shoot this morning?” 

Ben counted out his cartridges. He 
had twenty-two left. That meant he 
had fired twenty-eight times, with 
twenty shots that he hadn’t accounted 
for. Ben could tell what the Old Man 
was thinking, though he didn’t say 
anymore about it, 
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Together they checked the other 
tracks and when they found no more 
blood, the two of them went back 
to Ben’s deer and dragged it two 
miles out of the woods. Ben was still 
excited about his deer, but the fact 
that he might have left a wounded 
one behind, bothered him. He helped 
do his share of the dragging, and 
when they finally got the animal 
home, Ben said, “Boy, I’m glad we 
didn’t get two deer.” 

The Old Man _ chuckled. 
would have gotten them out.” 

“Say, how come you didn’t shoot 
at one of those other deer? You could 
see them all right, couldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I could see ’em. I could have 
shot them too, but I'll tell you some- 
thing. When you get as old as I am, 
and have hunted as long as I have, 
you won't kill anything you don’t 
want. You had never killed a deer 


“We 


before, so that was all you wanted. J] 
want a buck with a rack bigger than 
any I have ever killed before.” 

“You mean,” Ben blurted, “that 
you won't shoot any deer this year 
unless you can kill a big buck?” 

“That's right. I’ve been after a big 
buck for five years now, and when | 
see him, I'll have to shoot just once.” 

As Ben moved away from the tree 
in short, quiet steps, he remembered 
how the Old Man had been true to 
his word. He didn’t get the buck that 
year, but a few years later, while Ben 
was across, he got the letter. A buck 
with a perfect fourteen point rack. 
That was the last year the Old Man 
hunted, and now as Ben carried his 
old cannon, putting to use all that 
he had been taught, he knew that 
the Old Man pussy footed through 
the brush beside him. 





Find Fertile Farms Favor 
Furbearers 


Furbearer management on soils of 
high fertility should pay off most 
quickly and abundantly in terms of 
effort and land area. This conclu- 
sion was reached by the game sec- 
tion of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission after it had studied the 
relationship of furbearing animals to 
soils of varying fertility, according 
to the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. 


The welfare of domesticated ani- 
mals is influenced greatly by the 
quality of their food, a factor which 
is traceable directly to the fertility 
of the soil on which it is grown. 
The soil, the Missourians reasoned, 
comes naturally to the mind as the 
primary producer of life that en- 
courages the abundance and well- 
being of furbearers. “Regardless of 
land use, it is first of all the life- 
producing capacity of the soil that 
determines whether or not living 
conditions for furbearers are poten- 
tially suitable on any given area. 


Land use becomes influential only 
in determining whether or not that 
potential is realized. Therefore, it 
seems logical that the differences in 
furbearer carrying Capacity on two 
areas under similar land use are 
rooted in differences in the inherent 
potential of the soil in the respéctive 
areas.” 

Comparison of the weights of 
8,180 raccoons .from nearly all of 
the state’s 114 counties revealed that 
the ‘coons were the heaviest and 
most numerous in the counties having 
the richest soil. The pelts of these 
animals also were of the greatest 
value. Areas of extensive stream 
mileage and forest cover, where one 
might expect to find the highest den- 
sity of raccoons, proved to have a 
low soil fertility and yielded corres- 
pondingly smaller animals and in- 
ferior fur harvests. The relationship 
of soil fertility to animal well-being 
held also for skunks, red foxes, mink, 
and muskrats. Only with the gray 


fox and opossum, animals with a | 
low-scale diet, did this relationship © 


fail to agree. 
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THE COREY CREEK WATERSHED 
By Ivan McKeever 


NOREY Creek is a small stream 

draining approximately 15,000 
acres in Tioga County, Pennsylva- 
nia. It flows east and empties into 
the Tioga River at Mansfield. U, S. 
Highway No. 6 runs through the 
center of this watershed. 

Our story would not be complete 
without telling of the work being 
done on Corey Creek, Here all of 
the farmers have decided to travel 
THE ROAD TO CONSERVATION 
together. 

The Corey Creek Watershed 
Project was made possible through 
the pilot watershed act passed by 
the first session of the 83rd Congress 
in 1953. This act provided for estab- 
lishing a number of watershed proj- 
ects throughout the country for the 
purpose of learning what could be 
done in watershed protection and 
flood prevention through a total con- 
servation program. Investigations in- 
dicated that the Corey Creek drain- 
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age area met the requirements under 
the pilot watershed act. Most of the 
topsoil has been lost from the water- 
shed, and flooding along the main 
stream of Corey Creek and _ its 
branches is common. In fact, most 
of the bottomland could not be used 
for crop production because of the 
hazard of flooding. The project was 
asked for and sponsored by the Tioga 
County Soil Conservation District. It 
was acceptable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to the 
Soil Conservation Service, and to the 
agricultural committees in the Con- 
gress. 

During the fall of 1953 the soil 
conservation district sponsored meet- 
ings of farmers on the small tribu- 
taries of Corey Creek for the pur- 
pose of encouraging discussions re- 
garding land use and erosion prob- 
lems on each of the tributary water- 
sheds. In this way, farmers became 
informed of their real conservation 
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SCS Photo 


COREY CREEK just above its confluence with the Tioga River. Mansfield is seen in 


the background. 


needs and had opportunity to con- 
sider ways and means for solving 
these needs. These discussions also 
pointed to the desirability of co- 
operating with the soil conservation 
district and developing conservation 
programs for each farm. These de- 
liberations resulted in practically all 
farmers on the watershed deciding 
to become members or cooperators 
with their soil conservation district. 

Certain leading farmers on the 
tributary watersheds had worked 
closely with the representatives of the 
soil conservation district board of 
directors and the Soil Conservation 
Service technicians in carrying out 
these small group discussions. It was 
determined by the board of direc- 
tors of the district to confer with 
these leading farmers concerning the 
possibilities of Corey Creek becom- 
ing one of the pilot watersheds in 
the country. I met with this group 
of farmers from Corey Creek in late 


November, 1953 and counselled with 
them regarding the responsibilities 
they would have if they were to go 
ahead and develop a watershed plan 
under the provisions of the pilot 
watershed bill. The soil conserva- 
tion district board of directors and 
the farmers who attended from the 
watershed felt that such a_ project 
would be very worthwhile to their 
community. However, before going 
ahead, they desired that the subject 
be discussed with all the farmers of 
the watershed in order that they 
might collectively determine whether 
they were interested in a project of 
this kind. It was decided that this 
meeting would be held in Mansfield 
the evening of December 22 and that 
all farmers and other interested par- 
ties from the watershed would be 
invited. I was asked to attend this 
meeting by the soil conservation dis- 
trict directors as were Lyman Jack- 
son, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
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ture, Pennsylvania State University, 
and Miles Horst, then State Secretary 
of Agriculture. We talked with the 
group about the possibilities of or- 
ganized watershed planning and 
operation. The turnout to this meet- 
ing, although it was in competition 
with Christmas programs, was be- 
yond expectation. Almost one-hun- 
dred people from the watershed were 
present. 

Stanley Hamilton, chairman of the 
Tioga County Soil Conservation 
District who was in charge of the 
meeting, left it up to the group en- 
tirely as to whether or not they 
wanted to go ahead with a water- 
shed program. They not only voted 
to go ahead but also decided to set 
up an association in order that they 
would have their own representa- 
tives in on the development of the 
watershed plan. A committe was des- 
ignated to prepare bylaws for the as- 
sociation. The farmers of the water- 
shed met again on February 8, 1954 
at which time they formally organ- 
ized the Corey Creek Watershd As- 
sociation and elected a board of di- 
rectors. The first board of directors 
were: Charles Hess, president; Barry 
Hafer, vice-president; Foster Zenger, 
treasurer; Stanley Seymour, secretary; 
Charles Boyden, Merrill Brodrick, 
LaVere Fogelsonger, Lee Wilson, 
Will Wilcox, members, and Stanley 
Hamilton, who represented the soil 
conservation district. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture gave the Soil Conservation 
Service the major responsibility for 
carrying out the Department’s re- 
sponsibilities under the pilot water- 
shed act. In order to secure informa- 
tion on the soil and erosion condi- 
tions in the valley, the farmers were 
assisted during November, 1953, in 
completing the soil survey. This sur- 
vey has given all agencies and the 
farmers information on the soil 
types, the amount of erosion that has 
taken place, the steepness of the 
slopes and the vegetative cover. 





SCS Photo 
Charles Hess, President, Corey Creek Water- 
shed Association. 


Corey Creek is one of sixty-two 
watersheds approved under the pilot 
watershed act. It is one of the smaller 
of these watersheds, with approxi- 
mately one-hundred farms. However, 
it seems to be the most outstand- 
ing if measured by the interest of 
the farmers; by the spring of 1954 
all farmers had decided to cooperate 
by asking the district for conserva- 
tion plans for their farms and by 
showing, in other ways, their interest 
in this community conservation 
project. 

The pilot watershed act provided 
for additional funds for federal as- 
sistance with the program. Some of 
these funds have been used by the 
Soil Conservation Service to provide 
additional technicians for watershed 
planning and individual farm con- 
servation planning, as well as tech- 
nical assistance in application of con- 
servation practices. Funds have also 
been made available to the U. S. 
Forest Service which, in turn, has 
asked the State Department of Forests 
and Waters to assist with the forestry 
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NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES and others discuss the Corey Creek Watershed Project 
and watershed planning at a luncheon held in the Penn Wells Hotel during March, 1954. 


phase of the program. The Soil Con- 
servation Service has transferred funds 
to the U. S. Geological Survey to aid 
them in their cooperative efforts with 
the Service and the State Soil Con- 
servation Commission in making in- 
strumentation studies of runoff and 
sedimentation on the watershed. 
The Tioga County Soil Conserva- 
tion District and the Corey Creek 
Watershed Association have been in- 
strumental in bringing about com- 
plete cooperation in the Corey Creek 
Watershed program by all lederal, 
state and local agencies interested in 
conservation activity. The State Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Conservation program made 
additional funds available to the 
farmers of Corey Creek to speed 
up the application of water man- 
agement practices such as out- 
lets, diversions and terraces. The 
College of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State University has assisted 
in program planning and has taken 
the leadership in working with the 
local people in farm management 
and economic studies. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and _ the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission, along 
with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways, have also been very help- 
ful in program planning. The Corey 
Creek Watershed Association has re- 
ceived beneficial support from the 
sportsmens’ groups, the Pomona 
Grange and the borough of Mans- 





field. The county commissioners have 
supported the Corey Creek Water- 
shed program and, in cooperation 
with the soil conservation district, 
have assisted in informing people re- 
garding the program throughout 
Tioga and surrounding counties. The 
district held a luncheon in March, 
1954, for representatives from all 
newspapers with circulation in Tioga 
County. The same evening they spon- 
sored a dinner meeting of representa- 
tives of banks and industry serving 
the county. The result of such educa- 
tional activities has brought about 
wide-spread understanding through- 
out Tioga County of the need for 
group action in watershed planning 
and in carrying out watershed pro- 
grams. 

It is expected that the technicians 
of the Soil Conservation Service, as 
well as those of other cooperating 
agencies, will make it possible for 
most farmers to complete their con- 
servation farm plans by late spring of 
this year. These completed farm 
plans will give an overall picture of 
conservation needs in the form of 
land use adjustments and treatments. 
Through the cooperation of the State 
Soil Conservation Commission, the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and the Soil 
Conservation Service instrumentation 
installations will have been carried 
out in the watershed by spring. The 
U. S. Forest Service and the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and 
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Waters are helping farmers to com- 
plete the studies for woodland man- 
agement needs for their farms. The 
Pennsylvania State University will 
begin this spring to work with 
farmers individually in making 
economic studies and giving farm 
management assistance. 

The first complete draft of the 
watershed plan was completed in 
September, 1953. Copies were then 
submitted to the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D. C., and 
were distributed to all interested 
federal, state and local agencies and 
groups. This plan does not provide 
for any dams or water retention 
structures. Complete surveys were 
made of the main stream and the 
tributary streams of the watershed. 
Complete investigations were made 
on the sixteen most promising sites 
for water retention structures. Total 


impoundment of these sixteen dams 
was estimated at approximately 1,000 
acre feet. These complete surveys and 
studies brought out the fact that the 
possible benefits down stream from 
individual structures would not 
justify the expenditures on the im- 
poundment structures themselves. 
The method of analysis for justifica- 
tion of water retention structures is 
similar to methods used by other 
federal and state agencies. It is ex- 
pected that additional studies will be 
made to see if at least some of these 
structures may be justified. 
Whether water retention structures 
become a part of the Corey Creek 
Project remains to be seen. However, 
whether they are or not, the com- 
munity action or group spirit in 
carrying out a program on Corey 
Creek is going to result in the major 
benefits as originally conceived. The 
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TYPICAL FARM SCENE on the Corey Creek Watershed is this photo of the Elmer 
Smith farm. 
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farmers have moved ahead with sur- 
prising speed in getting their con- 
servation plans completed and con- 
servation practices installec on the 
land. Because of the extra help 
through the application period of 
1954, both technical and financial, 
the farmers on Corey Creek installed 
over 84,000 feet of diversion terraces. 
The importance of this amount of 
diversion terracing is better illus- 
trated by pointing out that this is 
about 15% of the total application 
of diversions in all Pennsylvania for 
the same period. Also during 1954, 
4,500 feet of waterways were estab- 
lished as well as many other con- 
servation practices. It is encourag- 
ing that the farmers are getting the 
basic water management practices in- 
stalled first so that they can then go 
ahead with other practices such as 
strip cropping, contouring, liming 
and fertilizing and good rotations 
with the assurance that they are not 
going to lose their lime and fertilizer 
and good topsoil through excessive 
erosion. 

The Corey Creek Project has al- 
ready convinced us that a watershed 
plan and program is one good way 
for all agencies and groups to con- 
tribute toward getting the conserva- 
tion job done. One of the first ob- 
jectives was to find out whether local 
people, county government, state and 
federal agencies, could really work 
together on one program for the com- 
mon good of all. The Corey Creek 
Watershed Project has also illustrated 
that watershed groups are an excel- 
lent way for soil conservation dis- 
tricts to work effectively with the 
people in getting the conservation 
job accomplished. It is not the inten- 
tion of Congress, the Department of 
Agriculture, the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission, or anyone else that 
watersheds shall replace districts. It 
is rather the thought that watersheds 
will enable soil conservation districts 
to do an even better job. Certainly 


the Corey Creek Watershed Associa- 
tion makes it easier for the Tioga 
County Soil Conservation District to 
work with the farmers on this little 
watershed. 


Sometimes the question is asked, 
“Are pregrams such as the one on 
Corey Creek intended to eliminate 
the need for large flood control re- 
servoirs?”’ This is not the case, how- 
ever; on the contrary, it is rather in- 
tended that the small watershed pro- 
gram go hand in hand with other 
flood control and conservation pro- 
grams. Certainly the success and last- 
ing benefits of any large impounding 
reservoir will depend to a great ex- 
tent upon erosion control and water 
management methods used in the 
area draining into the reservoir. The 
flood control surveys carried out on 
many watersheds in the country by 
the Soil Conservation Service indicate 
that approximately 75% of the dam- 
age caused by floods is on the small 
tributaries before the water reaches 
the main river courses. This would 
appear to be a logical conclusion 
since local storms and heavy rains 
may do much local damage but have 
little effect on the main rivers. 

What has happened on Corey 
Creek could happen on many water- 
sheds on the Susquehanna River 
Watershed system. The interest of 
the farmers of Corey Creek is similar 
to the interest of farmers on other 
parts of the Susquehanna River 
Watershed. This poses an important 
question: “How could we affect the 
flow of the Susquehanna River if we 
did have all the drainage area covered 
with programs such as Corey Creek 
enjoys? Would the river get as high 
as at its peak and would it get as 
low in drought periods?” We will be 
able to answer these questions better 
after sufficient time has elapsed and 
we are in a position to evaluate the 
work now being installed over the 
15,000 acres that form the Corey 
Creek Watershed. 
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“Fhe TS simu Side of 
ive Hunting 


By Jerome K. Pasto and D. Woods Thomas 


bee PREVIOUS articles we reported 
the findings of our research re- 
garding the issues involved in man- 
agement of the deer herd, the 
amount and kind of crop damage by 
deer, and the dollar value of these 
damages. 

But damage to farm crops is only 


one side of the story of the “big busi- 
ness” of deer hunting. The other side 
is the income that local folks derive 
from the expenditures of hunters. 
Since there are at least two sides to 
most every story, we felt that our re- 
search would be incomplete unless we 
studied as many angles as we could. 
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The situation is something like this: 
It is true that farmers in deer coun- 
try suffer crop damage by deer, and 
therefore loss of income, but it is also 
true that deer hunting generates in- 
come in the area. Considering only 
the financial side for the moment, it 
is a question of balancing dollar dam- 
age against dollar income. If the deer 
herd were cut to the point where 
negligible damage occurred, then the 
number of hunters might drop, and 
so would the amount of money they 
spend. If the herd were allowed to 
expand unchecked, then the amount 
of damage would be of greater con- 
cern than the income. The problem 
is to determine where the happy bal- 
ance lies, not only in a financial way, 
but recreationwise as well. The solu- 
tion is not easy. It requires under- 
standing by all the folks involved. 


How We Studied the Income Side 


Whenever a researcher wants to 
find out how much a certain thing 
contributes to an event, he’s in for 
a tough job. In this case our task was 
to find out how much of the income 
_ of local people and businesses in Pot- 
ter and Monroe Counties was due to 
deer hunting. Our first thought was 
to interview a sample of all the folks 
who did business with deer hunters, 
and then ask them how much money 
they received from deer hunters. This 
plan was quickly given up as imprac- 
tical, for two big reasons: (1) We 
didn’t know how to find all the folks 
who did business with hunters—after 
all, Potter and Monroe County are 
pretty big places. (2) If we did find 
them, could they tell us how much 
money they received from hunters? 
For example, could the owner of a 
country store, or the proprietor of a 
gas station tell us how much of his 
total business was conducted with 
deer hunters? Obviously they could 
only make a wild guess. 


Then we settled on a simple equa- 
tion that any child who buys a pop- 
sicle knows: what one man spends 


becomes another man’s income. In 
other words, if we could find out 
what deer hunters SPENT in the two 
counties, then the amount spent 
would be equal to the gross INCOME 
local folks derived directly from hunt- 
ers. Sounded simple enough—now all 
we had to do was to locate the hunt- 
ers. This we did by obtaining a list 
of the names and addresses from the 
game kill tags which successful 1951 
deer hunters sent to the Game Com- 
mission. (For our purpose, “success- 
ful” hunters were those who got a 
deer). For Potter and Monroe Coun- 
ties there were 7,848 usable tags. We 
mailed questionnaires to a sample of 
2,700 of these hunters. 

Within a week after we mailed out 
the forms, we knew we were on a hot 
subject. The questionnaires began to 
roll in beyond all expectations. Ordi- 
narily on a mailed questionnaire we 
can figure about a 25 per cent return. 
In this case almost 60 per cent came 
back with data. We had to hire an 
extra girl to help tabulate the in- 
formation. 

After we worked out a way of get- 
ting an accurate figure on the money 
spent by hunters, another trouble- 
some point popped up. It was this. 
Did the average successful hunter 
(the ones we sampled) spend about 
the same amount of money while 
hunting as the average hunter who 
did not get a deer? What do you 
think? 

If there was much difference be- 
tween the amount successful and un- 
successful hunters spent, then our 
figures for total income could be off. 
The biggest factor in the amount 
spent, we figured, would be the num- 
ber of days hunted—because of the 
expenditures for room and board. On 
the questionnaire we asked each 
hunter to tell us the number of days 
he hunted deer in 1948, 1949, and 
1950, and whether or not he shot a 
deer. We ran some statistical tests 
and discovered that on the average 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


DEER HUNTING BRINGS TOGETHER FRIENDS from near and far. In this party 
is a former Pennsylvanian who got his friends from Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee together 


for a hunt during a recent deer season. 


a hunter spends about the same num- 
ber of days in the field whether he 
gets his deer or whether he doesn’t. 
Having discovered this, we concluded 
that hunters who got their deer spent 
about the same amount while hunt- 
ing as those who got none. 

Deer hunting activity brings in 
more income than that spent by in- 
dividual hunters. This other income 
comes from money spent on construc: 
tion, maintenance, taxes, and opera- 
tion of hunting camps. We obtained 
a complete list of hunting camps in 
both Potter and Monroe Counties, 
In 1951 there were 881 hunting 
camps in Potter County, and 54 
in Monroe, including those on 
both privately-owned and _ state- 
owned land. We mailed a special 
questionnaire to the treasurers of 
over half the camps. If a camp was 
used 8 days in 1951, but only two 
days for deer hunting, then we allo- 
cated one-fourth of the total expendi- 
tures to deer hunting. We figured 
total camp expenditures on the basis 
of all camps in the two counties. 
There were several other procedures 
we had to work out, but let’s get on 
with this report. 





The Hunters—Who, How Many, From 
Where? 


According to our best estimates, 
during ten days of buck hunting, and 
two days of anterless hunting, some 
30,000 individuals hunted deer in 
Potter County in 1951. In Monroe 
County we estimated 12,000 hunters. 
See Table 1. 

Table 1. Estimated Number of Deer Hunters 


Who Hunted in Potter and Monroe Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 








Potter Monroe 

County County 

Estimated Fstimated 

Class of number number 
hunters of hunters of hunters 








Buck hunters from 





Pennsylvania ....... 13,500 7,490 
Buck hunters from 

out-of-state ........ 2,000 700 
Doe hunters from 

Pennsylvania ....... 12,200 3,900 
Doe hunters from 

out-of-state ........ 2,300 ° 
At Tiwnters> 5 ees V2 $0,000 12,000 











*So few that they were ignored. 
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Most of the hunters came from 
Pennsylvania, but in Potter County 
about 4,300 hunters were from out- 
of-state. In order to make our figures 
more meaningful, we divided the 
hunters into “buckers” and “doe-ers,”’ 
and also into hunters from Pennsyl- 
vania and hunters from out-of-state. 

Buck hunters are those who hunted 
only during the antlered deer season, 
doe hunters are those who hunted 
during the anterless season. Since the 
antlerless season followed the buck 
season, about three-fourths of the doe 
hunters also hunted during the buck 
season. Since they didn’t get their 
buck, they apparently went after their 
doe. Someone described the doe hunt- 
ers as “frustrated buck hunters.” 


The Total Amount of Money Spent 

In 1951 the total money spent in 
Potter County as a result of deer 
hunting activity came to over a mil- 
lion dollars ($1,057,568). See Table 
2. Practically every deer hunter spent 
some money while hunting in the 
county. These expenditures averaged 
about $36 per hunter for the hunting 
trip. In Monroe County deer hunters 
spent $372,576. About 13 per cent of 
the Monroe County hunters spent no 
money while hunting in the county, 
but for the 87 per cent who did, the 
average amount came to about $36 
per man. 

In the two counties, about 7,900 
deer were legally shot during the 
1951 season. This means that for 
every deer killed, the hunters de- 
posited about $181 in these counties. 
Put in another way, hunters left be- 
hind $181 in cash for every deer they 
took with them*. 

*It should not be assumed that this $181 
represents the total cost of “getting your 
deer.” To it would have to be added the 
cash expenses outside the county for sup- 
plies and travel, a charge for wear and 
tear on the automobile, hunting equipment, 


etc. The total money cost per deer might 
well be $350. 


All of the figures on the financial 
side of deer hunting need proper in- 
terpretation of what they mean to 
the hunters, and to the folks who live 
in the deer areas. We'll try to do that 
as we report the details below. And 
don’t forget the figures on dollar dam- 
age to farm crops. Let’s keep sight of 
the whole picture. 


Expenses for Transportation 


Included here was the money spent 
for gasoline, motor oil, lubrication, 
anti-freeze, tires, auto repairs, bus 
fares, and the like which deer hunt- 
ers purchased IN the two counties 
we studied. 

About 81 per cent of the deer 
hunters spent some money in the 
county for transportation. Those who 
didn’t were local residents, rode with 
someone else, or purchased round- 
trip tickets outside the county. In 
Potter County the total amount spent 
for transportation came to $182,329, 
or about $7.54 per hunter who had 
this kind of expense. See Table 3. In 
Monroe County the hunters spent 
$51,810 or $6.56 per hunter. The out- 
of-state hunters spent only about a 
dollar more for transportation than 
did in-staters. The nature of these 
transportation items means that 
garages, service stations and similar 
establishments in the two counties 
had their gross receipts increased by 
about $234,000 because of the money 
deer hunters spent. 


Expenses for Hunting Supplies 


Included under this item is money 
spent for ammunition, rifles, equip- 
ment repairs, knives, clothing and 
the like. In Potter County, about 43 
per cent of the 30,000 deer hunters 
spent $151,890 for hunting supplies, 
and in Monroe County about 53 per 
cent of the 12,000 hunters spent $149,- 
922 for these items. The average 
amount spent per hunter in these 
groups was $10.45 for Potter County 
hunters and $23.52 for Monroe 
County hunters. In both counties the 
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Table 2. Summary of Deer Hunting Expenditures in Potter and Monroe Counties, 
Pennsylvania, 1951. 








Potter County Monroe County 








Per cent 
Amount of total 


Per cent 
Amount of total 





Personal expenses of deer hunters .......... 


Hunting camp expenses allocated to deer 
Elo cehhdsedeeahieOesiedh ogaeuene es 


$1,014,244 96 $368,522 99 


43,324 4 4,054 1 





Totals 





$1,057,568 100 $372.576 100 








out-of-state hunters were somewhat 
heavier spenders on supplies than 
were in-staters. Notice too that Mon- 
roe County hunters spent about 
double the amount of Potter County 
hunters for these items. We’re not 
certain as to why this was so. It may 
be that because of the nearness of 
Monroe County to populous cities a 
different kind of spender is attracted 
to it compared with Potter County. 


Table 3. Deer Hunter Expenditures in 


Potter and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 
1951. 














Kind of Potter Monroe 
expense County County 
Transportation .... $ 182,329 $ 51,810 
Hunting supplies .. 151,890 149,922 
Room and board .. 482,610 101,620 
Beverages ......... 126,270 45,079 
Miscellaneous ...... 71,145 20,091 
NS - 6hee Aa aa 5 Sp $1,014,244 





$368,522 





These figures indicate that hard- 
ware, sporting goods, clothing stores, 
and similar places in these two coun- 
ties received a large share of the 
money that hunters spent while 
hunting. In fact, the combined totals 
for the two counties came to almost 


$302,000. 


Expenses for Food, Lodging, Beverages 

Under this heading we included 
money the hunters spent for room 
and board, beer, liquor, soft drinks, 
and other refreshments. About 82 


per cent of the Potter County hunters 
and 62 per cent of the Monroe 
County hunters spent some money in 
the counties for these items. As would 
be expected, practically all of the 
out-of-staters spent money for ,food, 
lodging, and beverages. The hunters 
who listed no expenses under this 
category were local residents who 
lived at home. We didn’t think it 
proper to include their expenses for 
room and board since these expenses 
would have been incurred regardless 
of whether or not they hunted deer. 
If a local resident ate a meal away 
from home while deer hunting, then 
this cost was included as an expense. 

The total money spent in Potter 
County in 1951 for this group of ex- 
penses was $608,880. Of this total, 
80 per cent went for room and board. 
These items cost the average hunter 
about $25. Out-of-state hunters spent 
about $8 more than did state resi- 
dent hunters, or $32 compared to $24 
for in-staters. 

Monroe County hunters spent a 
total of $146,699 for room, board, 
and beverages, with about 70 per cent 
going for room and board, and the 
rest for beverages and refreshments. 
For the 62 out of 100 hunters who 
had these expenses, the average was 
about $20 per man. 

Viewed from the income side of 
the ledger, Potter and Monroe County 
residents and persons operating busi- 
nesses who provided room and board 
for deer hunters received about $584,- 
000 in gross income from this source. 
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HUNTERS’ BREAKFAST was profitable business for Oil City Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Jast year. Over 200 deer hunters were served between midnight and 8:00 a. m. on 


opening day of the season. 


Room and board were provided by 
hotels, motels, tourist homes, farm 
homes, and so forth. 


The Farmer’s Share 


In Potter County about 28 per cent 
of the farmers provided deer hunters 
with room and board, for which they 
received $44,513. Only 9 per cent of 
Monroe County farmers boarded deer 
hunters for a much smaller $1,611. 
This big difference between the two 
counties in the amount of money 
farmers received for boarding deer 
hunters reflects the fact that Potter 
County has more hunters and fewer 
commercial places for taking care of 
them than has Monroe County. 

Here is something more important 
to think about. Of all the money that 
deer hunters spent in the two coun- 
ties, farmers received only 3 per cent 
of the total, and this was for provid- 
ing room and board. Yet farmers had 
to stand 100 per cent of the loss be- 
cause of deer damage to crops. In a 
general way the difference between 
these percentages represents the ex- 
tent of the inequality in the money 


costs farmers had to bear and the re- 
turns they received because of deer. 


Expenses for Miscellaneous Items 


Almost 40 per cent of the Potter 
County deer hunters had miscellane- 
ous expenses for such items as sleep- 
ing equipment, tents, lanterns, ther- 
mos bottles, cameras, film, flashlights, 
souvenirs, entertainment, and the 
like. These hunters spent $71,145, or 
about $6.00 per hunter for these 
items. 


In Monroe County about 21 per 
cent of the deer hunters spent $20,091 
for miscellaneous items, averaging 
about $8 per hunter who incurred 
miscellaneous expenses. 

This means that the shops in these 
two counties which purveyed these 
miscellaneous items had their gross 
income swelled by about $91,000. 


Days Spent Deer Hunting 
In 1951 there was a buck season 
with 10 days of hunting, followed 
by a 2-day doe season. Pennsylvania 
residents who only hunted buck in 
Potter County averaged 4 days in the 
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field. Out-of-staters who hunted buck, 
doe, or both averaged 5.6 days in the 
county. For all hunters, in and out- 
of-staters, buckers and doe-ers, the 
average days in the field came to 4.5. 

In Monroe County both the resi- 
dent and non-resident buck hunters 
averaged the same fhumber of days in 
the field—3.4. Hunters who went after 
buck, doe, or both, averaged 6 days 
searching for those elusive animals. 
For all hunters the average was about 
4.2 days, or only slightly less than 
the number of days hunted by Potter 
County sharp-shooters. 


Expenses Per Day 


In Potter County the cash spent in 
the county per hunting day for all 
hunters averaged about $8.50 per 
hunter. Buck hunters from out-of- 
state averaged higher—$12.00 per day. 
It was obvious from our data that 
the more days a man hunted, the 
less were his expenses per day. This 
is because there are certain costs that 
remain the same,’ regardless olf 
whether a man hunts one day or six 
days. An example of some of these 
more or less “fixed” items are cash 
costs for equipment, transportation, 
ammunition, and souvenirs purchased 
in the county. We would say that 
costs for room, board, and beverages 
are “variable” since the more days a 
man hunts, the more money he spends 
for these items. 

Pennsylvanians who hunted buck 
in Monroe County averaged $10.22 


cash expenses per day. Non-resident 
buck hunters spent $11.68 per day, 
and they were in the field the same 
number of days as resident buckers— 
3.4 days. Hunters who went after 
both buck and doe averaged 6 days 
in the field, and their cash expenses 
came to only $5.70 per day. 


Hunting Camp Expenses 


Deer hunting activity in the two 
counties brings in more money than 
that spent by individual hunters. To 
get the total picture we included 
money spent on hunting camps used 
for deer hunting, Contained here are 
expenses for construction, main- 
tenance, operation, and taxes. We did 
not include any camp purchases made 
outside the county because we were 
interested only in the income effect 
deer hunting had within the bounds 
of the two counties studied. 

All but two of the 881 camps in 
Potter County and all of the 54 camps 
in Monroe County had some kind 
of camp expenses in 1951. Potter 
County camps spent $170,822 within 
the county. See Table 4. Of this 
amount, we figured that about $43,- 
300 was due to deer hunting activity. 
(We arrived at this on the basis of 
the number of days the camp was 
used for deer hunting in relation to 
the total days the camp was used for 
all purposes). Camps on private land 
averaged $216 expenses per camp. 
Those on state land averaged $126. 
Most of this difference was due to the 


Table 4. Hunting Camp Fxpenditures in Potter and Monroc Counties, 
Pennsylvania, 1951. 











Camp expenses in 
Potter County 


Camp expenses in 
Monroe County 














a : Allocated Allocated 

Type of Number of camps Total to deer Total to deer 
camp Potter Monroe hunting hunting 

On private land ... 691 41 $147,273 $38,205 $20,144 $3,326 

On state land ..... 190 13 23,549 5,119 3,961 728 
a ae 881 54 


$170,822 $43,324 $24,105 $4,054 
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fact that camps on private land are 
more elaborate than those on state 
land and therefore their construction 
and maintenance costs run higher. 


In Monroe County, hunting camps 
spent a total of about $24,100 of 
which about $4,000 was allocated to 
deer hunting. Camps on private land 
average $491 per camp, and $305 for 
those on land leased from the state. 
Note that camp expenses in Monroe 
County are more than double those 
in Potter County. Here it can be said 
that Monroe County is more of a 
“resort area” than is Potter County, 
and the elaborateness of the camps 
reflects this fact. 


Table 5 shows the major kinds of 
expenditures on hunting camps. Con- 
struction and maintenance for such 
items as lumber, cement, hardware, 
glass, paint, plumbing, and _ hired 
labor amounted to over half the total 
expenses. Camp furnishings were a 
relatively small item. Miscellaneous 
expenses for leases, rent, taxes, elec- 
tricity, fuel, insurance, and so forth 
were another big item in the yearly 
operation of the camps. All of this 
means, of course, that the gross busi- 
ness of firms in the two counties which 
handle these items was increased sub- 
stantially by the presence of hunting 
camps. In the case of taxes, the local 


government was the recipient. The 
part of the total camp expenses in 
the two counties which we call “deer 
money” came to over $47,000. 


Table 5—Hunting Camps Expenses by Type 
of Expenditure, Potter and Monroe Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 

















Potter Monroe 
County County 
Construction and 
maintenance ....$ 93,476 $ 8,482 
Furnishings ...... 20,726 2,275 
Miscellaneous ..... 56,620 13,348 
Total all ex- 
penses ........$170,822 $ 24,105 
Part of total 
allocated to 
deer hunting ..$ 43,324 $ 4,054 








Next 


In this and previous issues of the 
GaME News we have reported the 
results of our research findings in 
regard to the issues involved in deer 
management, the physical and dollar 
damage to crops, and the income from 
hunters. In the next (also the last) 
article of this series, we'll try to pull 
all of this together in terms of a 
“cost and benefit” analysis of the deer 
herd in these two counties. 





Deer Skin Is Valuable Product 
of Chase 


A valuable product of the sucess- 
ful deer hunt is the slain animal's 
hide. To prevent spoilage the skin 
should be heavily salted (coarse salt 
is best) and rolled up flesh side in. 
It should be kept in a cold place until 
processed to make a garment, rug or 
other useful article. 


If not wanted by the deer slayer 


the hide may be sold to a fur buyer, 
a hide dealer, or a tanner within 90 
days after the close of the hunting 
season. 

The Game Commission distributes 
a free conservation pamphlet titled 
WHEN YOU GET YOUR DEER. 
Through drawings and descriptions 
in it readers may learn how to dress 
out a deer properly. 

Prize recipes for tasty roasts, steaks 
and barbecues of venison are also 
given in the publication, 
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A Sportsman’s Guide to . 


Fulton 


Forty-Sixth 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 


Fulton County contains 278,528 
acres of which 162,534 acres are for- 
ested. Publicly-owned land totals 
44,935 acres, including 14,793 acres 
in State Game Lands. 


Topography 

Lying on the eastern slope of the 
Alleghenies, mich of the surface is 
mountainous. Though the area of 
farm lands is limited, the soil is fer- 
tile and skillful farming has pro- 
duced good results. Several of the 
larger streams flow southward into 
Maryland and drain into the Potomac 
River. Those in the western and 
northern parts of the county, how- 
ever, are tributaries of the Juniata 
River. 


Transportation 


Fulton County is the only county 
in the Commonwealth not crossed by 
any railroad, but excellent transporta- 
tion facilities are provided by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, the Lincoln 
Highway (U. S. 30), and U. S. Route 
522. The county has a total of 241 
miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protector 
District Game Protector Carl E. 
Jarrett, McConnellsburg (Phone: 
158R14) has the entire county under 
his jurisdiction. 
Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Bryce Carnell, R. D. 


County 


In A Series 


1, St. Thomas, is assigned to this 
county by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. 


District Forester 


District Forester Ralph L. Schmidt, 
McConnellsburg, is assigned to the 
Buchanan Forest District by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. 

History 

One of the younger and smaller 
counties of the State, Fulton county, 
organized in 1850, had a rich his- 
torical background as part of Bed- 
ford county from which it was taken. 
The county is named after Robert 
Fulton. The first recorded land title 
is dated 1749 and was granted to 
David Scott. The Great Cove, west of 
Kittatinny, and Licking Creek were 
the principal seats of early settle- 
ment. Harassed by savage Indian 
raiders, the existence of these 
pioneers was a precarious one. The 
Great Cove Massacre on November 
1, 1755 resulted in virtual abandon- 
ment of the region. Indian attacks in 
1757 led to the erection of a private 
fort or stockade for protection near 
present McConnellsburg. One of the 
most important frontier forts was 
located in the northern part of the 
county, Fort Littleton, erected in 
1755 near the site of what is now an 
interchange on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

Following the American Revolu- 
tion, expansion of settlement in this 
region became more rapid. Some of 
it came from the older counties to 
the East and some from Maryland. 
The Chambersburg and Pittsburgh 
Turnpike built after the War of 1812 
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passed through the heart of the 
county. Long lines of Conestoga 
wagons filled with settlers and their 
belongings bound for the West could 
be seen filing slowly over the hills 
of Fulton county in the decades from 
1820 to 1840. The inns and taverns 
at McConnellsburg were favorite 
stopping places for stage coach 
travelers. 

McConnellsburg, the county seat 
and only borough in the county, was 
laid out and settled by Daniel Mc- 
Connell in 1786. The first school 
was organized in Ayr Township, near 
McConnellsburg, in the Big Cover 
in 1777. A raid by Confederate forces 
under General Imboden in July, 
1863, reached McConnellsburg and 
skirmishes were fought in the streets. 


Agriculture 


The leading industry of the county 
has always been agriculture. Fulton 
county buckwheat is famous through- 
out the country and provides the 
basis for many grist mills. There are 
over 1,400 farms in the county with 
172,797 acres under cultivation. 


Industry 


Bituminous coal is mined in the 
northwestern corn of Fulton county 
in the Broad Top field and limestone 
is crushed for use in road building. 
Tanning was once a leading industry 
and several towns still retain the 
names of early tanneries. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: 

TROUT: Little Aughwick Creek, 
McConnellsburg, Rt. 30, 7 Mi.; South 


Branch, Little Aughwick Creek, Mc- 
Connellsburg, 8 mi.; Brush Creek and 
Little Brush Creek, Crystal Springs, 
Rt. 126, 6 mi.; Cove Creek, McCon- 
nellsburg, 3 mi.; Nine Mile Creek, 
Burnt Cabins, Rt. 522, 1 mi.; Oregon 
Creek, Wells Tannery, Rt. 915, 3 mi.; 
Roaring Run, Websters Mills, Rt. 
522, 5 mi.; Spring Run, Websters 
Mills, 4 mi.; Little TTonoloway Creek, 
Warfordsburg, Rt. 522, 8 mi; 
Wooden Bridge Creek, Hustontown, 
Rt. 176, 5 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Cowans Gap Dam, 
Burnt Cabins, Rt. 522, 42 Acres; Lick- 
ing Creek, McConnellsburg, 5 miles. 


Recreation—State Parks 


Cowans Gap State Park, compris- 
ing 1,346 acres, can be reached by 
driving ever forest roads from Rich- 
mond Furnace on State Highway 
Route No. 75, or from Burnt Cabins 
(U. S. Highway 522), or from the 
top of Cove Mountain on the Lin- 
coln Highway. Camping, picnic 
facilities, and over-night cabins are 
available for public use. A large dam 
provides excellent bathing and boat- 


ing. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Fulton County provides good deer 
hunting and offers average oppor- 
tunity on other native game species. 
Six tracts of State Game Lands, open 
to public hunting, are located as 
follows: Number 49 (in part), 1550 
acres, near Amaranth; Number 53, 
4,552 acres, near McConnellsburg; 
Number 65, 3,783 acres, near Emma- 
ville; Number 81 (in part), 1,106 
acres near Fort Littleton; Number 
124 (in part), 2,233 acres near 
Dickeys Mountain; and Number 128, 
totalling 1,569 acres near Lashley. 
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Buck Rubs It In 


LUZERNE COUNTY — Deputy 
Joseph Smutko, on patrol in Luzerne 
County during October, reports 
while he was checking duck hunters 
a buck deer came up and started 
to rub his antlers on the car.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John C. Behel, 
Wilke-Barre. 


Half Shot 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-In a rou- 
tine check of hunters during the 
afternoon of the opening day, I con- 
tacted one with an unusual story. It 
seems he drove about 60 miles to 
hunt in this district, in rain, snow 
and other assorted mean weather to 
find upon opening his gun case, that 
it contained only the barrels. The 
stock and action he had left at home, 





he hoped. A farmer friend loaned 
him an old beat up single and he 
bagged his two birds and a rabbit.— 
District Game Protector Mark L. 
Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


Cute Kitten Turns Wild Cat 

CLINTON COUNTY—What hap- 
pens to little kittens? Usually they 
grow up to be friendly pets, but 
kittens abandoned in the woods are 
far from friendly. Recently in one 
of my predator traps I found a large 
wild house cat, evidently wild for 
quite awhile. This cat measured 31 
inches from nose to tip of tail, and 
tipped the scales at 1714 pounds.— 
District Game Protector Charles F. 
Keiper, Renovo. 


They Took the Highway 


LAWRENCE COUN T Y—One 
night in October I received a call 
from Darrell Wigton, of New Castle, 
regarding the disposition of two 
mink. Wigton, en route from Dar- 
lington at the height of high water 
during a recent “flood,” hit a pair 
of mink with his car, killing both. 
No doubt the pair, rather than buck 
the swollen streams, had decided to 
take to the highways.—District Game 
Protector Calvin A. Hooper. 


Nutty Woodies 


VENANGO COUNTY — During 
October I checked and cleaned two 
woodducks. They had been feeding on 
acorns which is not unusual for the 
species. But these two seemed to have 
been overly well supplied. The acorns 
were in the neck, crop and gizzard. 
One bird had twelve and the other 
fifteen large acorns, besides several 
more partly digested.—District Game 
Protector Clyde W. Decker, Franklin. 
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Strangers In Paradise 


BEAVER-~I have often had reports 
of strange animals in the county, but 
this month we had killed along the 
highway, two of the visitors. One, a 
badger, killed on Route 351 north 
of New Galilee; the other, a porcu- 
pine, killed on highway near Rac- 
coon State Park.—Disirict Game Pro- 
tector J. B. McGregor, Beaver. 


Tomorrow They Hunt 


ERIE COUNTY—On October 
30th, the first day of small game 
season, I had my first experience of 
investigating a fatal hunting acci- 
dent. Here are the sad facts. A father 
who could not say “no,” falsified his 
eleven-year-old son’s age in order to 
cbtain a hunting license for him. It 
is easy to understand, of course, that 
the lad was anxious to hunt with 
his brothers and father. 


The eleven-year-old, his two broth- 
ers and father were hunting in an 
open pasture field. A rabbit ran out 
and dodged in front of the hunters. 
The boy, in that tense and exciting 
moment—over-anxious to prove hi: 
ability—swung the big 12 gauge gun 
His brother, forty feet distant, criec 
“Don’t shoot,” and turned his back. 
The eleven-year-old fired and _ his 


brother fell to the ground. ‘The full 
load of shot had struck him in the 
back. Death was almost _instan- 
taneous. 


Words cannot express the impact 
of this event on that family. Let 
others take note: 12 years of age is 
plenty early enough to start a lad 
hunting in the field and then only 
under very close parental supervision 
and training. The price of disobey- 
ing the rules can be worth more 
than all the material things in this 
world.—District Game Protector EI- 
mer D. Simpson, Union City. 


Flight Into Fear 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y— 
While driving through State Game 
Lands No. 140 one night, Mr, Frank 
Barnum of Little Meadows saw a 
large bird flying down the middle of 
the road. Speeding up, Mr. Barnum 
was able to make out a great horned 
owl with a hen pheasant in its talons. 
When the automobile came too close 
the owl dropped the pheasant and 
flew away. Much to Mr. Barnum’s 
surprise, the pheasant scurried off 
the road into safer cover, apparently 
none the worse for an experience 
from which few animals escape.— 
District Game Protector Donald G. 
Day, Susquehanna. 
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Wrong-Way Waterfowl 


BUTLER COUNTY-—During Oc- 
tober word was received from Arthur 
Mann, of Charing Cross, Ontario, 
Canada, that he killed a mallard 
duck on the first day of their duck 
season. The duck was wearing a 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
band—No. 24214. After checking the 
records, we found this mallard was 
one I had released under the Com- 
mission’s new duck program last June 
4th at the age of 5 weeks. The re- 
lease was made on Cypress Lake, 
Worth Township, Butler County— 
District Game Protector Woodrow E. 
Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Conservation At Its Best 


CENTRE COUNTY~—In the 
spring of 1952 some 4,000 acres were 
completely burned in the Black 
Moshannon area of which some 2,000 
were Game Lands. Since that time 
game has been scarce in the burnt 
area. A good sprout growth this 
spring has resulted in game starting 
to inhabit the area again. Since the 
fire some 14,000 conifers and food 
producing shrubs have been planted 
in the area. The tree plantings are 
the results of good cooperation. The 
Windburne Water Company bought 
and paid for the trees of which the 
game lands form part of the water- 
shed. The Philipsburg Rod and Gun 
Club, along with the Philipsburg 
High School, furnished the labor 
needed to plant the trees. Result— 
an area that in the future will furnish 
good hunting to many hunters and 
a watershed area that will increase 
its water output in the years to come. 
Conservation at its best!—District 
Game Protector Robert H. Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 


Close Call 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY—While 
patrolling on the first day of small 
game season, I was leaving Clinton 





about noon on Route 30 to Pitts- 
burgh. The traffic was extra heavy 
because of the horse races at Water- 
ford that day. The traffic looked like 
Marienville on the first day of deer 
season. As I glanced to the right of 
me, I noticed an object about one 
quarter of a mile away, running 
across a large spoil bank, and head- 
ing toward Route 30. It was not long 
until I realized that it was a large 
deer in full gallop and really mov- 
ing along. I hurried up the road 
with intentions of warning the mo- 
torists of the approaching deer, be- 
cause I could not see how the deer 
would get through all the traffic that 
was moving at about 50 miles per 
hour. The deer, a large doe, reached 
the road about the time I got there. 
I thought to myself, “This is it,” and 
about that time the deer leaped 
right into the middle of the road 
between a car and a bakery truck. 
As she hit the road, she slid on the 
pavement and the truck just missed 
her by inches. The expression on the 
truck driver’s face was really some- 
thing. He could not have seen the 
deer because of the way he was 
coming. Close call for Mrs. Deer.— 
District Game Protector F. H, Ser- 
vey, Clinton, 
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How’s That Again? 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — Prize 
of the opening day was the hunter 
who shot a second ringneck pheasant 
and walked over to pick up his bird. 
His first bird jumped from his hunt- 
ing coat pocket and ran away. Doing 
a quick recovery the hunter shot the 
first bird a second time and thus was 
the first bird first or was the second 
one first. The whole episode was 
witnessed by Deputy Game Proptec- 
tor Les Wenrich, but the hunter is 
unidentified.—District Game _ Protec- 
tor Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 


Mink Trapping Made Easy 


DELAWARE COUNTY — One 
morning in April a few years ago, 
I was fishing a section of Darby 
Creek for chubs when I noted a dis- 
turbance in the water off to my 
right. What I at first took to be 
the head of a snapping turtle finally 
materialized into the head of a mink. 
It climbed out of the water and pro- 
ceeded to run along an old log about 
ten feet in front of me. On seeing 
me fishing, the mink stopped and 
emitted sharp squeaks, then ran back 
and forth on the log, rubbing its 
chin along the wood as though it 
was scratching itself. Curiqus as to 
the animal’s reactions, I tossed it a 
small chub which it promptly 
grabbed, disappearing with it back of 
the log. 

In December of that same year 
while operating a “fox line” through 
the area, I happened to stop the car 


along the road near where I had the 
incident with the mink. Arriving at 
the old log, I noticed several small 
sunfish laying on top of it. They 
appeared to be wet, but I couldn’t 
determine whether they had been re- 
cently removed from the water or 
had received their fresh appearance 
from melted frost. Looking the log 
over carefully, I discovered two 
small holes in the brush which had 
washed against it and my thoughts 
instantly reverted to the mink of the 
previous spring. Returning to the 
car I brought back two fox traps 
which were the only type of traps 
available. I set one trap in one of 
the holes and was in the act of 
placing the next in the other en- 
trance. Suddenly the mink popped 
out into the first trap while I still 
held onto the trap chains of both 
traps! It was one of the easiest ex- 
periences I ever had in taking this 
rather elusive furbearer. Although I 
had kept a pair of traps guarding 
both of these den entrances through- 
out that entire season, no more mink 
were ever taken there.—Deputy Game 
Protector Gene Hill, Upper Darby. 


Start Them Young 


YORK COUNTY—On August 15, 
while patrolling my district, I saw 
a pheasant hen with some very small 
young. Since I attempt to count 
all clutches, I parked and left my 
car for a better view. The chicks 
disappeared so I waited about ten 
minutes until the hen reappeared 
and then again attempted to observe 
the chicks. The chicks were very 
hard to locate, but finally I discov- 
ered that they were sneaking along 
the mouse trails. One chick attempted 
to crawl down a mouse hole and I 
was able to catch it. These chicks 
were one or two days old and already 
their ability to hide and sneak about, 
away from danger, was as good as an 
older pheasant.—District Game Pro- 
tector Earl E. Geesaman, York. 
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Steadfast Squirrel to the End 


LYCOMING COUNTY-—During 
the last week of October while trav- 
eling on Route 880 near Rauchtown 
in Clinton County, I observed a dead 
gray squirrel on the road. Shortly a 
crow flew from a nearby thicket and 
began to peck at the dead squirrel. 
Suddenly another gray squirrel, this 
one very much alive, appeared on the 
scene and jumped all over the crow 
and sent him cawing and squawking 
back to the thicket. It appeared to 
me that a gray squirrel was probably 
trying to protect his mate even after 
death.—District Game _ Protector 
Michael Evancho, Jersey Shore. 


Pheasant Pulls Jorgenson 


CENTRE COUNTY-—John Dom- 
blisky, a pheasant propagator from 
Philipsburg, called and reported the 
following to me: Mr. Domblisky re- 
ports that one of his pheasant hens 
that is about four years old has re- 
cently switched from the drab hen 
to the brilliant coloring of the male. 
Mr. Domblisky reports the hen laid 
eggs the past four years and was 
the drab coloring of the hen. Now 
from all outward appearances, the 
bird is a male with the bright color- 
ing and actions of a male.—District 
Game Protector Robert H. Spahr, 
Philipsburg. 


Man’s Best Friend or Worst Enemy 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY — 
On October 24, 4954, a large group 
of men gathered together to elimi- 
nate a very serious condition caused 
only by the thoughtlessness of man, 
in the vicinity of Steel City and 
Freemansburg in Northampton 
County. The city of Bethlehem has 
a large dump near there and it looks 
like a good spot to dump all dogs 
their masters no longer want. These 
dogs have accumulated there and 
have become very wild, doing con- 


siderable damage and creating a 
safety problem. The condition was 
so bad it was a menace to the safety 
of the children living in that vicin- 
ity. Sometime during October, a 
stranger came into that area to train 
his dogs. He apparently invaded the 
stamping grounds of the wild dog 
pack. A pack of 14 dogs attacked his 
hounds and crippled both of them. 
In all probability they will have to 
be destroyed. The man himself was 
driven up a tree and could not get 
down until he was able to get help 
from someone who had a gun.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Harold W. Wig- 
gins, Nazareth. 


Spring In Fall 


DAUPHIN COUNTY-I have seen 
a lot of small rabbits during the 
hunting season, but this season tops 
all. Luther Moretz of Millersburg 
killed a female rabbit on November 
1, that was carrying three unborn 
young.—District Game Protector Har- 
old F. Harter, Millersburg. 
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EDERAL Aid in Wildlife Res- 

toraation was inaugurated as a 
program on July 1, 1938. Under this 
legislation, known as the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, Wildlife Research 
and Restoration Projects are ap- 
proved in various states, and funds 
provided to finance seventy-five per- 
cent of the costs. (Expenditures for 
wildlife protection, general depart- 
mental administration, propagation 
and stocking of game are not allow- 
able under terms of the Act.) Pro- 
grams are financed from eleven per- 
cent Federal excise taxes imposed on 
the sale of firearms and ammunition. 
Each state receives a proportionate 
amount of this fund each year, de- 
pendent upon the number of hunt- 
ing licenses sold and the proportion- 
ate state area in relation to that of 
the entire United States. 

The Annual Report on the ac- 
complishments in wildlife restoration 
throughout Pennsylvania for the 
Federal Fiscal Year July 1, 1953 to 
June 30, 1954, contains many items 
that will be of great interest to the 
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sportsmen who want to know what 
is being done to improve wildlife 
habitat on 905,743 acres of State 
Game Lands, 1,040,144 acres of Co- 
operative Farm-Game Projects, 475,- 
000 acres of the Allegheny National 
Forest, 11,000 acres along the Loyal- 
hanna and Conemaugh Flood Con- 
trol Reservoirs and on approximately 
29,240 acres of rabbit farms or other 
leased areas, using per diem labor, 
seedlings, seed, lime, fertilizer and 
other services and materials supplied 
through this cooperative Federal and 
State Program. 

Some of the activities on Game 
Commission owned, Federal or leased 
lands, with the exception of Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Projects, were as 
follaws: 

Food Strips Cleared—496.5 acres. 

Food Strips Planted—2692.45 
acres. 

Food Strips Seeded with Sericea 

Lespedeza—7.25 acres. 


Food Strips Seeded to Clovers— 
1444.5 acres. 
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Food Strips Purchased—110 acres. 


In addition, on approximately 
4000 acres of other areas fields were 
mowed, limed and fertilized to im- 
prove nesting and food and cover 
sites for birds and animals. 


Besides the Game Commission’s 
food and cover practices, many acres 
of State Game Lands are planted by 
farmers on a share-crop basis, the 
Commission receiving approximately 
25% to 30% of the standing or har- 
vested crops. These are reported as 
follows: 


Fields planted by 
farmers—1064 acres 

Clovers seeded on—485.5 acres 

Grain left standing for wildlife 
on—71.5 acres 

Commission’s share of harvested 
grains—5764 bushels 


Tree, shrub and vine seedlings and 
transplants were planted adjacent to 
food strips and on suitable areas in 
the following numbers: 

Evergreens 
Other Seedlings .. 


share-crop 


139,975 
582,577 


On many areas of State Game 
Lands and other lands there are 
apple, oak, and other trees that are 
shaded out and have little chance to 
grow and produce fruit on which the 
game may feed because of the com- 
petitive growth all around them, and 
the consequent lack of sunlight. 
Sometimes it is necessary to prune 
trees in the woods to produce a crop 
and sometimes it is necessary to both 
release and prune the trees. This 
type of work was done as follows: 
Fruit trees released or pruned—32,860 
Shrubs released or pruned. .— 6,176 


At other places it is desirable to 
cut borders along the woodland in 
order to produce naturally a copious 
growth of shrubs, briars, etc., as food 
and cover for practically all kinds of 
game. Raspberries, blackberries, 
honeysuckle, dogwood, sumac, witch- 
hazel, bittersweet, pokeberry, choke- 
cherry, Virginia: creeper, grapevines, 


and viburnums of various kinds, are 
some of the things that grow splen- 
didly in border cuttings. Woodland 
borders with an average width of 
58.5 feet were cut on 596,514 linear 
feet, for a total area of 1070.35 acres. 
Other woods thinnings and cuttings, 
were made on 104.87 acres. 


The development of areas for 
waterfowl management is given a 
prominent place in the Pittman- 
Robertson program. Thirty-one sites 
totaling 331.4 acres of water were 
surveyed for marsh ponds, dams or 
potholes. Plans were prepared for 23 
of these sites. Seven sites were cleared 
for construction and stream channels 
were cleared totaling 23 acres. Drain- 
age ditches 6 feet wide and 3600 feet 
long were made. One dam was com- 
pleted; one dam was 90% completed 
and another dam was 30%, completed. 
Five potholes, 30’ x 40’ x 5 feet 
deep, covering 6000 square feet, were 
constructed on State Game Lands. 
Four hundred and fifty pounds of 
duck millet, 28 bushels of duck meat 
and 2 bushels of watercress were 
planted. Marsh improvements were 
made on 15 acres. Marsh food plant- 
ings on State Game Lands were fer- 
tilized on 120 acres. 

Much work was done and a great 
amount of money was spent for the 
development for food and cover on 
the Farm-Game Projects under lease 
by the Game Commission. Seedlings 
were distributed to Farm-Game Co- 
operators to plant as follows: 


Coniferous ...... 794,575 
Multiflora Rose .. 312,050 
Other Species .... 91,124 

EE 5 6 eh 4's bs 1,197,749 


Seedlings were planted by person- 
nel of the Game Commission on 
Farm-Game Lands as follows: 


Coniferous ...... 59,035 
Multiflora Rose .. 176,850 
Other Species 28,815 

See i SN 264,700 
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Grand total of seedlings planted on 
Farm-Game Projects—!,462,449 


Sometimes it is desirable to pur- 
chase food strips of corn or small 
grains from the cooperators to leave 
standing as game food. During the 
past year food strips containing 108.75 
acres were purchased from these co- 
operators. Employees of the Game 
Commission planted 16 acres of food 
strips on Farm-Game Projects. 


One of the most effective programs 
on Farm-Game Units to increase food 
and cover for game is to cut wood- 
land borders. As on Game Lands, 
this soon produces a _ wonderful 
growth of shrubs, briars, etc. Every 
effort is made to cut these. borders on 
the south side of the woods, so that 
the sunlight will have a better op- 
portunity to produce new growth 
naturally. The farmer is pleased to 
have these borders cut because it 
enables him to produce good crops 
directly to the edge of this border, 
instead of having poor crops on the 
last 25 to 30 feet of the field next to 
a woods because of the shade pro- 
duced by the trees. 


Wildlife border work on Farm- 
Game Projects was done as follows: 


Linear feet planted .. 37,761 
Linear feet cut ...... 162,609 
Linear feet seeded 5500 


(average width 30 feet) 

Thirty-eight prospective farm pond 
sites were investigated by Game Com- 
mission personnel. Twenty-one of 
these were recommended and 27 farm 
ponds completed (this includes some 
recommended last year). Woodland 
management was recommended to 
farmers by the Commission personnel 
on 1069 acres. 

During the past fiscal year the 
Game Commission received Federal 
authorization to spend approximately 
$730,000 to produce better food and 
cover for the game of Pennsylvania, 
of which $547,500 was to be refunded 
to the Game Commission from the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 


ice under the P-R program. The 
final figures show that the Game 
Commission received $547,490.60 
from the Federal Government during 
the past year, leaving the very small 
balance of $9.40, which was carried 
over for expenditure during the 
present fiscal year. 

The P-R program is a long range 
one. A general welcome is extended 
to the sportsmen of Pennsylvania to 
visit the State Game Lands, Farm- 
Game Projects and other areas to see 
the immediate results of this exten- 
sive wildlife management work. It is 
also true that many of the best re- 
sults will show up within the next 
several years. Sportsmen may be as- 
sured that the Game Commission is 
making every effort to take advan- 
tage of the cooperative help extended 
through the Pittman-Robertson pro- 
gram and will do its best to plan 
future projects that will insure con- 
tinued good hunting in the Keystone 
State. 


Editor’s Note: This article should not 
be confused with a series of similar 
articles published in GAME NEWS 
from March through the August, 1954 
issues, dealing with Federal Aid work 
on a field division basis. Mr. Cramer’s 
article is a brief summary of the Pittman- 
Robertson Program in Pennsylvania taken 
from the Game Commission’s annual re- 
port to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 





Giraffes, because of their poorly developed 
voices, communicate with each other mainly 
by switching their tails. 


The nickname of the scarlet tanager is 
“Robin with a sore throat” because of its 
hoarse caroling. 


Because of its consumption of rodents, 
the Barn Owl is considered one of the most 
valuable birds of prey. It is seldom seen 
in the daytime. 
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OU’VE experienced this one— 

gone to a sportsmen’s meeting 
where, after the business session was 
over, someone brought out a movie 
projector and an enjoyable film. Then 
for a half hour or so you relaxed, 
watching a beautiful color version of 
the thrills you hope to take part in 
someday. Most of our sporting inter- 
ests are brought into focus by first 
seeing a good film on the subject 
closest to our hearts. 

The use of films for their enter- 
tainment and educational values is 
beyond question. One picture sur- 
passes thousands of descriptive words 
in telling a story. But how and where 
to get them is often the big, unan- 
swered question. 

There are many _ organizations 
which supply free and rental outdoor 
films. Furthermore, there are at least 
two digests which list the titles of 
almost all free films available on the 
North American continent as well as 
a few from Europe. They are: Hand- 
book of Free Films, 509 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. ($10.00) and 
“Educator’s Guide to Free Films” by 
Horkheimer and Diffor, Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. The latter runs about the same 
price and lists similar films. One or 
both of these books might be found 
in your local library. 

If you cannot obtain either of these 
digests, there are other possible steps 
that can be taken to build a worth- 
while film entertainment program for 
your organization. For instance, Out- 
door Life magazine publishes a di- 
gest of 1,059 films. Though many of 
these films are restricted for use in 
certain states only, enough are listed 
for everyone to plan a beneficial film 
program. For a copy of this bulletin, 
write to Sportsmen’s Service, Outdoor 
Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. enclosing 35 cents in coins 
or stamps. 

Rental films are relatively inex- 
pensive and often can be used to 
round out free film programs. Be- 
tween $1.25 and $2.50 per day will 
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usually get you a 10-12 minute film Name of Film 


on almost any subject. Two such films 
are excellent for a half hour program. 
Rental films or information on 
sources from where they can be ob- 
tained will often be found at any 
local photographic supply store. L. 
C. Vath, Visual Education Supplies, 
Sharpsville, Pennsylvania typifies 
sources for rental films. The Pennsy]l- 
vania State College film library at 
State College also contains a large 
number of rental films. Various other 
distribution centers are located in 
almost all the larger cities of the 
Commonwealth. Just look for them 
in the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory. 

Most of the organizations listing 
free films can supply them only at 
certain times and are booked far in 
advance. In order to learn their poli- 
cies, it would be advisable to send 
a form letter giving information on 
how you plan to use the films, what 
equipment you have, and how large 
an audience is expected. You should 
list dates and films, giving alternate 
films and dates as second or third 
choices. Courtesy and care in the use 
of these films is of paramount im- 
portance. Prompt return of borrowed 
films is mandatory since so many 
other groups use them. Attendance 
record cards are usually sent with the 
films and these should be filled out 
and returned in the same package, 
along with any favorable or correc- 
tive comments about the films. A 
typical form letter to use in request- 
ing films, written or mimeographed 
on club stationary, usually brings 
better response and is sometimes 
definitely requested as a prerequisite 
to getting a film. 


Sportsmen’s Club 
Hometown, Pa. 
Film Distribution Company 
1234 Fifth Street 
City, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please book us for the following 
films on the dates shown: 


Dates Preferred 
Alternate Dates 


We have our own 16mm sound 
and/or silent projector. We prefer 
sound film if available. The films 
requested have been selected through 
—---— Guide to Free Films. We have 
a licensed projectionist to run the 
films and will return them promptly. 


Sincerely, 


.. Chairman 
Program Committee 


Many film issuing organizations are 
quite particular about their films for 
they have experienced damage to val- 
uable movies at the hands of inex- 
perienced projectionists. In Pennsyl- 
vania, no film may be shown any- 
where, to any public group unless 
the projectionist is licensed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. License application 
forms and full details on qualifica- 
tions, tests and procedure may be ob- 
tained by writing to this Department 
in Harrisburg. The Game Commis- 
sion will not permit any of its films to 
be shown except by a licensed projec- 
tionist and in most cases, in the pres- 
ence of a Commission representative. 

For those clubs which have no 
qualified motion picture operators on 
their membership rolls, it is quite 
often possible to secure the services 
of a licensed projectionist from local 
schools. Many schools throughout the 
Commonwealth now train senior stu- 
dents in projector operation, the boys 
later qualifying for their license. 

Films are expensive to produce and 
it is mandatory that they be handled 
with the utmost care. With today’s 
modern projection equipment, op- 
erated by experienced and qualified 
projectionists, they should withstand 
hundreds of showings before becom- 


ing brittle and worn. The older the 
film, however, the more chance there 
is for worn sprocket holes which 
usually result in breaks or tears. If 
you do get a break in either a rented 
or free film which you are using for 
a club program, it is only common 
courtesy that you make every effort 
to have it repaired before the film is 
returned. In order to complete the 
showing of the film and to finish a 
program, it is usually possible for the 
projectionist to make a temporary 
splice using Scotch tape or some other 
binder. But if at all possible, a perma- 
nent splice should be made in the 
film later, even if that involves pay- 
ing to have the job done at a com- 
mercial photo shop. At any rate, 
never return a film with a break or 
tear in it without notifying the lend- 
ing agency of the condition of the 
film and offering to pay for the dam- 
age. Most film distribution centers 
request that you do not rewind the 
film after showing it, thus enabling 





Photo py the Author 
MANY SCHOOLS TRAIN PROJECTIONISTS in order to obtain 
Ray Mayer, left, and Bob Good, Lawrence County high school students are shown 
learning projection fundamentals. 


licensed operators. 


them to check the condition of the 
film when it is returned to their film 
library. 

The following is a representative 
list of films available to sportsmen’s 
groups. Distribution agancies listed 
will service requests in Pennsylvania 
although almost all films should be 
booked at least six weeks in advance. 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Films are obtainable only through 
the six Field Division Offices (see 
Directory on inside back cover of this 
magazine). They are available only 
when it is possible for a Commission 
representative to present them or be 
present when they are shown. The 
Commission does not maintain a film 
lending library. 

Some representative films produced 
by the Game Commission include: 

1. Pa. Wildlife Wonders, 45 min. 
Nature film on bird, animal and in- 
sect life. 

2. Conservation at Work, 45 min. 
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Story of numerous Commission pro- 
grams and the wild creatures they 
benefit. 

3. Days Afield, 45 min. Small game 
hunting of all types. 

4. Wildlife in the Farm Program, 
20 min. Story of Pennsylvania’s Co- 
operative Farm Game Program; 
sportsmen-farmer relations. 

5. Adventures of Outdoor Kids, 
30 min. Story of two youngsters and 
their nature discoveries. 

6. The Bobwhite Quail, 50 min. 
Outstanding film on life history of 
bobwhite. 

7. Birds of Home & Garden, 30 
min. Features common songbirds na- 
tive to Pennsylvania. 

8. The Beaver, 10 min. Life his- 
tory, good close-up shots, some trap- 
ping. 

9. Wildfowl In Slow Motion, 10 
min. Outstanding close-ups of many 
common ducks and other waterfowl. 
10. Millpond Memories, 10 min. Var- 
ious forms of wildlife as seen by boy 
down by the old millpond. 


Modern Talking Pictures, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 


1. Silvertip, She Say Socko, 18 min. 
Hunting and Safety in Canadian 
wilds. 

2. Pheasants Galore, 24 min. South 
Dakota incomparable pheasant hunt- 
ing. 
3 Whistling Wings, 24 min. Duck 
and Goose Shooting in various areas. 


Nash Motors, Div. Nash Kelvinator 
Corp., 14250 Plymouth Road, De- 
troit 32, Michigan. 


1. Big Game Hunting in Alaska, 
30 min. Color-sound. 


Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 
29th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Also can 
be obtained from Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, 250 Park Ave., N. Y., 
17, N. Y. 


1. Bringing Up Your Puppy, 20 
min. Color-sound. 


Ralston Purina Co., Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis, 2, Mo. 


1. Handling Your Hunting Dog. 
40 min. Training pointers and set- 
ters. 

2. About Beagles, 15 min. Sound- 
color. For dog club meetings, train- 
ing beagles. 


Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17,:N.7¥. 


1, That Boy of Mine, 45 min. 
Sound-color. A father takes his son 
vacationing to the northern wilds of 
Canada by canoe. 


Esso Standard Oil Co., Esso Film Serv- 
ice, Drexel Bldg., Phila, Pa. 


(This company issues many travel- 
ogues about states which include 
some wildlife or sports aspects such 
as fishing, hunting, boating etc.) The 
following are only a few sent out: 


1. Pennsylvania, 30 min. Color- 
sound. 

2. New Jersey Journey, 30 min. 
Color-sound. 

3. New England Calling, 30 min. 
Color-sound. 

4. This is Louisiana, 30 min. Color- 
sound. Some trapping. 

5. Rendezvous in the Reef, 30 min. 
Color-sound. Has excellent under 
ocean shots of life near Bahama 
Reefs under water. 


Evinrude Motors, 4143 North 27th 
St., Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 


1. Magnificent Wisconsin, 45 min. 
Color-sound. A travelogue including 
recreational scenes and facilities. 


Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 
Park Ave., N. Y., 17, N. Y. 


1. Bird Dogs, 10 min. Training 
methods. 

2. Way of a Field Champion, 25 
min. Work necessary to train field 
champion. 
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Archers Report Fair Kill 


The latest count of deer kill tags 
returned by bow and arrow hunters 
shows 53 of them took a buck in the 
special October season in Pennsyl- 
vania. The official total will likely be 
a little higher, when all kills by the 
bowmen are known. 

State game officials classify the 
archers’ 1954 bag of deer not high, 
not low. Considering that 14,775 bow- 
men bought licenses for the special 
deer season this year, it would not 
have been surprising had more white- 
tails been taken. The fact deer were 
widely spread this October, due to 
a plentiful supply of fall food in many 
areas, was given as one of the reasons 
why more of the elusive big game ani- 
mals were not bagged by bow hunters. 


AS TOKEN OF APPRECIATION to all U. 


Canada Host to 20th 
North American 
Wildlife Conference 


Montreal is to be the site of the 
20th North American Wildlife Con- 
ference which will convene March 
14-16, 1955, in the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal Hotel under the sponsorship of 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 
The last time one of these large meet- 
ings was held in Candda was in 1942 
when the 7th North American Wild- 
life Conference met in Toronto. 

The international North American 
Wildlife Conference is held each year 
in a major American city and is 
attended by administrators of natural 
resources, biologists, and sportsmen 
from all over the nation. 


S. Post Office Department employees who 


have helped distribute mailed copies of GAMe News during past quarter century, the 
original painting used for the magazine’s “Silver Anniversary Issue’ was recently pre- 
sented. Game Commission President John C, Herman, right, made presentation to Har- 
risburg Postmaster Leo A. Werner as Editor Will Johns looked on. 


PGC Photo by Cady 
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Photo by Holowach 
RECORD BEAR bagged in Forest County 
on opening day of 1954 season was this 490 
pound bruin. Mrs. J. A. Pachnick of Titus- 
ville was the lucky hunter. Bear measured 7 
feet 4 inches from nose to foot. 


Deer Herd Management Aims to 
Benefit All 


Virginia’s nimrods are being urged 
by the Commission of Game and In- 
land Fisheries to have no hesitancy 
about shooting anterless deer in areas 
where their harvest is authorized, the 
Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. The Commission’s advice is 
based on findings in many states that 
show an oversupply of deer is actu- 
ally the greatest menace to the ani- 
mal’s own well-being. 

Only through controlled cropping 
can a deer herd be saved from de- 
terioration once it surpasses its avail- 
able supply of natural foods. Plants 
that are weakened by repeated over- 
use make little growth, produce 
smaller amounts of browse each year, 
thereby providing less forage for 
fewer deer. 

The condition of plants that make 
up the bulk of the deer’s diet is 
determined by field examination. 
This entails measuring the plants, 


their growth, and the extent to which 
they are clipped back by browsing 
deer. Overcrowded ranges are re- 
flected in the animals by reduced 
body weights, smaller antlers in the 
bucks, fewer fawns per doe, and in- 
creased mortality among the fawns 
that are produced. Ranges suffering 
from too many deer become apparent 
to the untrained person in the winter 
when many animals may succumb to 
malnutrition or are so weakened that 
disease and other factors take a large 
toll. Of course, this is what the Vir- 
ginia Game Commission and other 
state conservation departments strive 
to avoid through proper management 
of the deer herds. 


The history of deer management 
has proven that programs that link 
the number of animals to their avail- 
able supply of natural food are best 
both for the deer and for the hunters. 


THIS BIG BUCK was bagged by Robert 
Heim, of Sharpsville, while hunting near 
Lykens, Dauphin County, on the second day 
of the 1954 season. Estimated weight was 
170 pounds; 13 points; beam width at widest 
point 23 inches; beam length from socket to 
tip 2314 inches; tines were 7, 8, and 9 
inches in length. 

Photo by C. Paul Blair 
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History of Chukar Partridge 
Proves Necessity of 
Proper Environment 


Wildlife managers have repeatedly 
said the availability or the absence 
of needed food and cover largely 
determines the wild bird and animal 
population in a given area. They 
have emphasized, also, that natural 


: environment decides whether an in- 
troduced wild species will thrive or 
perish. 


Attempts at establishing the chukar 
partridge in Pennsylvania and neigh- 
boring states bear out these truths. 
Nowhere in the East were required 
conditions found for chukars. The 
many thousands of birds released in 
this state and neighboring ones 
rapidly disappeared. The only suc- 
cessful stockings were made in semi- 
arid country. 


HOMECOMING CELEBRATION hunting 
trip in Forest County netted Dominic Con- 
stable, Jr., of New Bethiehem, this fine bear. 
Discharged from military service on Novem- 
' ber 13, he bagged this big bruin while 
hunting with his father two days later. 
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PGC Photo by Luttringer 


13 WAS LUCKY NUMBER for Dauphin 
County deer hunter Marlin C. Brannan, of 
Linglestown. He bagged this prize 13 point 
buck, his first deer in 13 years of hunting, 
the third day of the 1954 season. 


State Provides Year-Around 
Hunting 


Though the fall and winter game 
seasons are past not all Pennsylvania 
hunters are putting their guns away. 
Many of them realize that plenty of 
sport awaits them, even in winter 
months. 


Many sportsmen declare they get a 
greater thrill from successfully match- 
ing wits with crows or foxes than 
from bagging game species. Others 
enjoy the sport of great horned owl 
hunting. Removing predators from 
the wildlife scene causes a certain 
feeling of satisfaction to outdoors- 
men. While predator hunts provide 
no meat for the table they do pro- 
vide excitement and wholesome 
recreation. 

In many areas these hardy off-sea- 
son hunters carry out ear corn on 
their winter trips to leave feed for 
wild turkeys and other game. 
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Photo by Don Shiner 


CROW HUNTING VALUES 


Anyone who goes on his first crow hunting trip with a person experienced 
in ways of bringing the black rascals within shotgun range becomes interested 
in the preparations for the hunt. Quite often he is later amazed at the results 
of such trips because he knows how difficult it is to approach these wise and 
wary birds. 

The newcomer to the game observes that the crow hunter carries a favorite 
caller or two and plenty of ammunition, and that he may take along live or 
mounted birds to use as decoys. 

The crow hunter insists that the clothing worn blends with the surround- 
ings, and is careful about choosing a location and a place of concealment, 
with enough opening to fire at the winged targets. If live or mounted decovs— 
great horned owls or crows, or both—are used they are strategically placed in 
openings. Everything possible is done to allay the canny bird’s suspicion and 
stimulate his curiosity or animosity so he will come within gun range. His 
mortal enemy, the great horned owl, birds of his own feather or a call played 
upon to indicate distress and a need for help from other crows usually do 
the trick. Great success is achieved only by those who are expert in calling 
or decoying techniques. 

Crow hunting offers a special brand of sport shooting and an intriguing 
contest of wits and skill that also keep sportsmen’s eyes sharp, year around, 
for game bird shooting in fall. Many outdoorsmen have become so fascinated 
by the off season sport they declare they would rather hunt old corvus than 
wild game. Control of this unprotected bird is desired by many sportsmen and 
agriculturists. They advocate keeping crows down to reasonable numbers as 
important to small game and song bird protection and to the reduction of 
farm crop losses. 
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ESTHER M. GILL 


Special Secretary Stenographer to 

the Executive Director 
Harrisburg 

Game Commission Service 25 years 





Served as Stenographer-Clerk, Bureau of 
Predatory Animals from November 1, 1929 
to August 16, 1933; Sr. Clerk-Stenographer, 
Division of Office Maintenance (now Ac- 
counting and Service Division) from August 
17, 1933 to December 31, 1938; Stenog- H 
rapher-Secretary to the Assistant to the 
Executive Director from January 1, 1939 to 

April 1, 1944 when she was promoted to 

her present position. 


om 


MAXWELL N. OSTRUM 


District Game Protector 
Galeton ‘ 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Game Refuge Keeper from 
August 16, 1929 to October 15, 1933 when 
he was promoted to his present position. ‘ 
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WILLIAM LANE 


Game Propagator 
Eastern Game Farm, Schwenksville 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Game Refuge Keeper from 
May 16, 1929 to May 15, 1936; Traveling 
Game Protector May 16, 1936 to December 
31, 1938; District Game Protector January 
1, 1939 to May 1, 1952 when he was trans- 
ferred to his present position. 


DELBERT L. BATCHELER 


Head Photographer, Conservation 
Education Division 

Harrisburg 

Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as clerk in Bureau of Predatory 
Animals from October 2, 1929 to June 30, 
1936; Sr. Publication Clerk, Conservation 
Education Division from July 1, 1936 to 
July 1, 1946 when he was promoted to his 
present position. 
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Whiskrat rapping 


By Larry J. Kopp 


LTHOUGH the muskrat trap- 

ping season opened on the first 
day of December, there are many 
“ratters” who are just now getting 
their trapline in operation. 

Because of the vast difference in 
pelt quality between early December 
caught muskrats and those taken later 
in the season, an increasing number 
of trappers who trap on private prop- 
erty do not go after muskrats in a 
serious fashion until late December 
and on through January when the 
fur has reached its peak of primeness 
and commands top quality prices. 

Frequently however, the urge to go 
deer hunting or pressing farm work 


TRAPS 


TO 








tends to detain the trapper until later 
in the season. But whatever the rea- 
son, thousands of Pennsylvania musk- 
rat trappers can be seen plodding 
along our many miles of streams in 
quest of our most popular furbearer. 

Watery eyes and the penetrating 
gales of old man winter receive little 
attention as the trapper shoulders his 
bag full of ever reliable number one 
traps and heads for the stream. If it 
happens to be an experienced trap- 
per, this bag full of traps will contain 
not just one kind; but a least three 
different types of number one traps. 
A good percentage of the expert's 
traps will be of the stop-loss variety. 
These are used for sets at all places 
where it is difficult or impossible to 
make a drowning set. These would 
be places where the water is six inches 
or less in depth. Where the water is 
over six inches deep, drowning sets 
can be made. Thus a second type of 
trap would be the ordinary number 
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one long spring. This is a fine trap, 
but not suitable for setting on the 
right hand side of a stream; when you 
are facing downstream that is. There- 
fore a third type of trap would be the 
number one underspring which can 
be set conveniently on either side of 
the stream. When I say that a long 
spring trap cannot be properly. set 
on the right hand side, I mean that 
it cannot be set as effectively because 
the spring has to be pulled around 
towards the jaw opposite the one 
which is held down by the trap dog, 
and this has a tendency to force the 
jaw up too far. As a result it becomes 
quite difficult for a muskrat to be 
caught, and usually the animal merely 
springs the trap when it steps upon 
the trap plate which extends beyond 
the raised trap jaw. This may be 
dificult for the novice to compre- 
hend, but try it and you will shortly 
see just what I mean. 


Some trappers might wonder why 
one could not use all stop-loss traps? 
To be perfectly frank, there is no 
reason why you cannot use only stop- 
loss traps. Most trappers use them 
only where no drowning sets can be 
made with others for economical rea- 
sons since they are more expensive 
than others. 

Another reason why some trappers 
do not use stop-loss traps exclusively 
is simply because the long spring 
cannot be moved to either side; that 
is it always extends straight back. Be- 
cause of this feature, the trap often 
misses a catch when the upcoming 
spring knocks the muskrat’s foot 
away. This also explains why it is im- 
portant to move the spring on long 
spring traps to the side. If a muskrat 
would pass over your trap from only 
one direction it would be a simple 
matter. But as it is one never knows 
whether the animal will pass over the 
trap when going upstream or when 
coming downstream. Thus your trap 
must be set so that it makes a catch 
either way. As already explained, 
this is accomplished by moving the 


spring to one side, preferably towards 
the jaw held down by the trap dog; 
or opposite the free jaw. 

While on the subject of sprung 
traps I am well aware that a large 
percentage of sprung and empty traps 
every morning takes much of the 
pleasure out of trapping. Being able 
to set your traps so that they will 
make a perfect catch regularly is what 
makes a good ’rat trapper. The fore- 
going paragraphs about the proper 
use of various traps might explain in 
part why you find many of your traps 
sprung. 

But there may be other reasons. 
For instance, traps set for muskrats 
must always be set in the water, not 
on the bank. I have frequently seen 
novice trappers set their traps in 
muskrat slides half way up the bank. 
Much worse, they were anchored to 
small saplings with binder twine. 
This is all wrong, and I just wish 
that young trappers would learn to 
pay closer attention to this column, 
and also to field instructors. You must 
learn once and for all that muskrats 
cannot be caught successfully on dry 
land. 

To correctly set a muskrat trap it 
must be set in approximately two 
inches of water, and as near to the 
bank as possible. Now if you find a 
good location for a set such as where 
numerous droppings indicate the 
animals come out on the bank to 
feed and rest, but you see no place 
where the trap can be set as I 
describe, then you must make one. 
With your hands, or by using a gar- 
den trowel, scoop out a bed in the 
mud or clay, or whatever type soil 
it happens to be, large enough to ac- 
commodate a number one trap, and 
deep enough so that the trap will be 
covered with, or set in, at least two 
inches of water. 

This business of making a trap bed 
for muskrat traps extends also to so 
called slide sets. Here some trappers 
literally hang their traps on the bank. 
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Do not set the trap on an angle just 
because the slide happens to be on an 
angle. Make a level trap bed directly 
at the foot of the slide, in the water 
of course. 

When setting the trap always make 
certain that the spring of the trap 
is pointing upstream, not down- 
stream. The larger percentage of 
muskrats are caught in traps while 
they are on their way upstream, since 
they generally swim downstream after 
feeding, and therefore sets must be 
made with this in mind. Neither 
should the trap spring point into the 
stream or towards the bank. If traps 
are set this way, the muskrat will 
have to step over the jaws in order 
to put her foot upon the trap plate, 
and more often than not the upcom- 
ing jaw will knock her foot away 
from the trap. 

The foregoing of course pertains to 
underspring traps and the stop-loss 
variety. Other long spring traps are 
set as described earlier. 

To anchor traps one should always 
use wire with which traps are at- 
tached to rocks. A rock about the size 
of a brick or larger is satisfactory. 
Farm trappers can put old plow 


shares to good use as trap anchors. 
These have an added advantage in 
that they cannot be rolled down- 
stream by high water. When rocks 
are used it is always best to select 
a long flat rock rather than a round 


one. Trap anchors are placed out 
into the stream as far as the chain 
will allow, but should not be pulled 
taut. The chain should be lying on 
the ground flat, otherwise floating 
twigs and other debris will sling to 
the suspended chain and when the 
weight increases the current of the 
water is liable to pull your trap out 
of its proper position. 

When streams are frozen over, the 
alert trapper moves all his traps to 
the open riffles, for at these open 
places muskrats are literally obligated 
to appear since they can no longer 
come out to feed and rest at so many 
varied places along the stream. 


Many times it is possible to locate 
a natural trapsite along riffles. Such 
spots as where large rocks or protrud- 
ing clumps of various grasses form 
a sort of passageway are excellent 
locations. If such natural set loca- 
tions cannot be found, then the trap- 
per must make on with rocks. A 
large rock approximately ten inches 
or so high is placed in the water 
about six or eight inches away from 
the bank. Between this rock and 
the bank another rock with a flat 
surface is placed to provide a solid 
foundation upon which to set the 
trap. Use one or more such rocks on 
top of each other depending upon 
how deep the water is because here 
too the trap must not be set in 
more than two inches of water. 
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7 OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 





 asmnnellion Kosvad the Year 


By Ted S. Pettit, Conservation Director, Boy Scouts of America 


ADE any New Year's resolu- 

tions yet? Here are a few more 
to add to your list that may be a 
little different from all the rest. 
These resolutions can all be fun and 
at the same time may help provide 
better hunting or fishing a few years 
from now. 

On the next page you will see a 
calendar of things-to-do. There's 
something for any month of the year, 
whether you live in the city, suburbs 
or on a farm. All of these projects 
have something to do with wildlife 
management—the job of providing 
better hunting for the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania. Some of these projects 
are planned to help you become bet- 
ter acquainted with the wildlife of 
the state. Others will show you how 
to work with nature and provide a 
better place for wildlife to live. Still 
other activities suggest hunting or 
trapping—for those things do not con- 
flict with good conservation prac- 
tices if done according to law and 
in a sportsmanlike manner. 

Now is the time to plan a year’s 
program of conservation activities. 
Look over the calendar, and read the 
rest of this article. Check off the 
things that you think you'd like to 
do, and which may be done in the 
area where you live. Then decide 
when you would like to do them. Use 


a soft lead pencil or a crayon and fill 
in the square under the project and 
the appropriate month. The single 
diagonal lines in the squares show 
the best months for each project. 
The X marks show that a future 
issue of the GAME News will have an 
article on that subject, so that you 
can be sure of definite help. In that 
way you can plan a year’s activity 
now and if you stick to the plan 
you'll have a lot of fun. But more 
than that, you'll be helping yourself 
to more fun in the outdoors in the 
future. 

If you are a member of the Future 
Farmers of América, the 4-H Clubs, 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls or a Junior Sportsman’s 
Club, you'll see that many of these 
suggestions cover projects or require- 
ments that you may be working as 
part of one of those programs. A 
little planning ahead of time now 
will help you be more successful in 
your other activities. You may find 
that you are really “killing two birds 
with the same stone.” 

The following paragraphs corres- 
pond with the headings on the calen- 
dar and tell the reason why these 
projects are important. 


Make Nesting Boxes 
Some birds and mammals, such as 
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woodducks, squirrels and raccoons, 
build their nests and raise their 
young in hollow trees. Unfortunately, 
our sense of beauty, our desire for 
safety, or certain forestry practices 
lead us to cut down dead trees that 
provide such nesting places. Fre- 
quently too, wind storms blow down 
many dead trees. The result is that 
woodpeckers, woodducks, squirrels 
and raccoons have fewer places to 
raise their young, and in some places 
there may be fewer of these animals 
than there were formerly. 

Fortunately, these birds and ani- 
mals will use nesting boxes if they 
are built and set out correctly. 
Enough nesting boxes in the right 
places may help very much in increas- 
ing the numbers of these animals in 
a given area. The February issue will 
tell how to do it. 


Plant Food Shrubs 


Wildlife conservation experts have 
found that wild birds and mam- 
mals are healthier and get along 
better if they eat natural foods such 
as fruits, seeds, nuts, buds, shoots 
and bark than artificial food that is 
put out for them. Important too 
is the fact that they are less likely 
to fall prey to natural enemies if 
they feed in natural foods in the wild 
then if they become concentrated at 
feeding stations every day. 


Plants such as viburnums, the dog- 
woods, Russian Olive, wild grape, 
highbush cranberry, the lespedezeas, 
multiflora rose and other shrubs 
provide natural food and _ browse 
for game animals. The shrubs are 
easy to plant in fence rows, or along 
fences or stone walls or in food plots. 
Planting stock is available from 
Nurseries or in some cases from the 
Game Commission. The March issue 
will provide suggestions for what to 
plant and how. 


Plant Trees 


‘Trees provide cover and food for 
wildlife, as well as a source of sup- 





ply for future timber, fenceposts, 
paper pulp and other wood prod- 
ucts. Trees are also very important 
in protecting the watershed and in 
keeping streams and ponds clear and 
cool the year round. Trees such. as 
pines or spruce provide chiefly cover, 
but some animals feed on the seeds 
that grow in the cones. Trees such 
as black walnut, the oaks, beech, 
hickory and butternut supply nuts 
that are eaten by many animals. 


Seedlings of the conifers may be 
purchased inexpensively from com: 
mercial nurseries or may be obtained 
from the Game Commission or De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. To 
plant the nut bearing trees, collect 
the nuts in the fall and stamp them 
into the ground in appropriate 
places. Watch for the April issue for 
instructions. 


Visit a Game Management Area 


By visiting a game management 
area you can see actual examples of 
what wildlife conservation techni- 
cians have done to improve con- 
ditions for game birds and animals 
so that there is better hunting. Many 
times, abandoned farms are used. 
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Other times special preserves are set 
up and managed just to produce 
more game for hunting. Areas of 
woodland or useless fields have been 
developed to produce more wildlife. 
In many cases, certain areas on 
farmland that are not suited for 
crop production are turned into 
wildlife areas by planting shrubs and 
trees that provide more food and 
cover and thus better places for ani- 
mals to make their homes. 

If you visit such an area with the 
manager or supervisor, or with the 
land owner the trip will be more 
worthwhile. Many things you see 
can be done in the same way on your 
own farm, campsite or in your yard. 


Woodlot Management 


Much of Pennsylvania is covered 
with trees, and consequently a large 
part of the state’s wildlife lives in 
forests. It is important to know how 
good forestry can also be good for 
wildlife. Leaving den trees, for ex- 
ample, may not always be the best 
idea from the point of view of rais- 
ing more trees but it is important 
to many birds and animals. The ob- 
ject of wildlife management is to 
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carry out forestry practices so that 
the mature and useful trees may be 
cut and sold or used, and at the 
same time so that the other bene- 
fits of the forest are realized. 

Fencing woodlots so that cattle are 
excluded is important. Protecting the 
forest from fire also helps wildlife; 
making small clearings in the woods 
or lopping off some trees will provide 
more food or browse for animals. 
Planting food and cover shrubs 
around the edges also helps wildlife. 
The April issue will have more 
details. 

Take Pictures 

Nature photography is one of the 
most fascinating hobbies there is. 
Whether you use a box camera and 
black and white film, or a more ex- 
pensive camera and color film, you 
can have fun and many of the thrills 
of hunting all year round. Closed 
seasons mean nothing if you hunt 
with a camera and even your own 
backyard or a city park can _be- 
come your hunting ground. Photo- 
graphing wild birds and mammals, 
insects, flowers or trees is possible 
anywhere, at any time, and the more 
successful you become with practice, 
the more you will want to find bigger 
game to record on your negatives or 
color transparencies. Some day you 
may even progress to color movies of 
big game, and travel the world over 
to get new species. But in the be- 
ginning a box or inexpensive fold- 
ing camera can be used with very 
satisfactory results, and the better an 
outdoorman you are, the better your 
pictures will be. 


Trap Snappers 

Snapping turtles in many lakes 
and ponds are harmful to wildlife, 
especially ducks. Snappers have been 
knowrr to kill all the young from 
three woodduck nests in a very few 
days after the downy young ducks 
hit the water. Other ducks such as 
mallards and blacks also fall prey 
to this turtle. 
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However, snapper traps are easy 
to build and set out in a lake, and 
snappers are easy to catch. Besides 
helping protect ducks and other wild- 
life in a pond, you can provide your- 
self with some good meals of snapper 
soup or snapper stew. A future is- 
sue will tell how to catch snappers— 
and how to prepare them to eat. 


Build Game Feeders and Shelters 


Ice storms and heavy snow in the 
winter are hard on some game birds. 
When ice covers the shurbs and snow 
covers the ground, they cannot find 
sufficient food to keep them healthy 
and they die from exposure or are 
too easy prey for their enemies. Tem- 
porary measures may be provided, 
until natural food shrubs are big 
enough to provide food and cover. 
Feeders and shelters may be built 
and strategically located where ani- 
mals may find them, and feed on 
the seeds and grain which you put 
out for them. 


Plant Grasses or Trees to Prevent Erosion 


Wildlife conservation experts know 
that wildlife grows on good soil. Fish 
conservation technicians tell us that 
streams and lakes filled with silt 
from eroding farms and forests do 
not provide good fishing. The silt 
covers fish spawning beds, or cuts 
of the light necessary for plant life 
to grow in water, plant life that helps 
provide food or cover for fish. 

Many times, trees or grass planted 
along the stream and lake banks will 
help. At other times, it is necessary 
to protect the soil on the hills around 
the water so that rains cannot wash 
silt into the waterway. This same 
plant cover on the hillsides helps 
build up the soil, which in turn 
helps land animals. Thus by con- 
trolling erosion, you help improve 
fishing and hunting. Watch for the 
May Issue. 


Help Improve a Pond or Stream 
Many animals live in, on or near 








water and no place else. Many times 
waterways that are not now suitable 
for wildlife may be improved to pro- 
vide nesting places for ducks, better 
for fishing, better for muskrats, 
beavers or other aquatic animals. 


In streams it may mean building 
small dams to provide some deep 
holes and riffles; in lakes or ponds 
it may mean planting the edges to 
reduce erosion and to provide cover 
or shade. It may mean helping to 
create small marshes by building 
dams and flooding small area of sur- 
rounding land. But there are many 
places where natural waterways may 
be improved for wildlife. 


Build Brush Piles 


In the process of woodlot man- 
agement or in the pruning of or- 
chards, or even in cutting opera- 
tion in a forest, there will be 
branches and slash left that will serve 
no useful purpose. You can use these 
branches, saplings and slash to build 
brushpiles along the edges of the 
woods or along fencerows or hedge- 
rows. These brushpiles provide im- 
mediate cover for rabbits and game 
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birds; and in a few years will be- 
come food patches for many ani- 
mals and dense tangles where more 
cover is provided. Brush piles should 
be six or eight feet high and twelve 
or so feet in diameter. They should 
be sturdy enough so that wind can- 
not blow them over. They should 
be placed along natural runways so 
that animals can use them without 
getting out in the open. 


Be A Soil Detective 


Soil erosion as being harmful to 
fish and other wildlife has already 
been mentioned. But do you know 
to measure how much mud and silt 
runs down a stream, or settles to 
the bottom in a pond or lake? Watch 
for the May issue for a simple way 
of finding out. 


Learn Trees and Shrubs 


The most successful outdoorsmen 
and hunters are those that know the 
trees and shrubs in the area they 
hunt. They know which ones pro- 
vide food and cover for animals and 
which ones are the den trees. They 
know the tangles and hedgerows 
where game birds hide and feed, and 
the thicket where the old tom or 
the big buck hides out during the 
day. 

By knowing the trees and shrubs 
of your state—not only knowing their 
names, but their relation to wildlife— 
you are helping yourself to more suc- 
cess whether you hunt with binoc- 
ulars, gun or camera. 


Practice Woodsman’s First Aid 


What would you do if you sprained 
your ankle several miles from your 
car, out in the woods? What would 
you do if you accidentally hooked 
yourself with the ganghook on a 
bass plug? Suppose you dropped a 
pot of boiling soap on your leg 
while camping, or shot yourself in 
the leg or foot. Would you know 


what to do ’til help arrived, or ’til 
you could get to a doctor? 


Accidents are not nice to think 
about, but they may happen to you. 
Get a good first aid book and prac- 
tice up before you go out. A Boy 
Scout Handbook has the _ informa- 
tion, as does the Red Cross First 
Aid Manual. 


Build a Conservation Exhibit 


You may be convinced that con- 
servation of wildlife, forests, grass- 
lands and water are important to 
you and the future of the country, 
but you'd be surprised at how many 
people have never heard the word 
or know what it means. Simple ex- 
hibits of models, posters, and other 
displays which will be described in 
future issues of the GAME NEws may 
be set up in store windows, schools, 
movie lobbies and other public places 
and will help other people under- 
stand the importance of conservation. 
If your FFA Chapter, 4-H Club or 
Scout Troops has a booth at the 
county fair or sportsman’s show, 
build a real conservation exhibit or 
demonstration. The more people that 
understand the need for conserva- 
tion and practice good conservation, 
the better it will be for all of us. 


Make A Nature Collection 


Everyone who spends a lot of time 
outdoors collects things he finds. It 
may be animal skulls, or shells, rocks, 
interesting bits of wood, feathers, 
odd insects or a host of other things. 
These collections can be a nuisance 
around the house or they can be the 
source of interest and entertainment. 
They can be collecting for the sake 
of collecting or they can have a use- 
ful purpose in helping you find out 
more about the outdoors and the in- 
teresting plants and animals that live 
there. The September issue will have 
some suggestions for making collec- 
tions with a purpose. 
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At the suggestion of District Game Protector Bill Lee, the Albion Sports- 
men’s Club proved last summer that “Conservation Can Work.” Taylor 
Run is a beautiful little spring-fed run, about 114 miles long, which heads 
just north of Albion and empties into Temple Run at the Borough’s edge. 
Temple Run then flows west through the Albion Park and Fair Grounds to 
enter Conneaut Creek a half mile west of town. The headwaters flow through 
the Bessemer Railroad property and are paralleled by a road for a short 
distance. And that’s where trouble began. People from this area took ad- 
vantage of the steep 25 foot bank from the roadside to the creek bed, using 
it for a dump for many years, Naturally, high waters of early spring flushed 
the creek bed and deposited debris in every cranny for the length of the 
stream. It was not only nauseating to behold and hazardous to travel but 
a very real danger to the health of the community. 

Everyone agreed the situation was deplorable and should be remedied. 
Game Protector Lee and Fish Warden Ed Pond, who promised to assist in 
every way possible to make the stream worthy of stocking, enlisted the 
support of the sportsmen. They wrote the railroad company and received 
permission to do whatever was necessary at the dumping sites located on 
railroad property. Club member George Burns furnished his bulldozer, 
operating it himself in removing the debris and burying it. Other club 
members raked the junk from the steep banks. A few hours’ work and the 
trouble spots were cleaned up, ready for planting. The Fish Commission 
furnished signs prohibiting dumping and now work is underway to develop 
the entire length of the stream to provide good fishing in the future. 


* * * 


NEW OFFICERS of the Northwest Division, Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs 
are, left to right: Henry Gates, Sharon, Treasurer; Dr. R. S. Dow, Polk, President; Donald 
Curtis, Warren, Vice-president; C. Paul Blair, Sharon, Secretary. 
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VENANGO BUCKTAILS believe in putting conservation to work. Here both senior 
and junior members (known as “Beavers”) plant asiatic chestnut seedlings on lands open 
to public hunting in Venango County. 


As a reward for their faithful service and interest in Chapter activities, 
the York Chapter No. 67, Izaak Walton League of America chartered a bus 
last spring and gave their Junior Members a tour of several State Forest areas. 
It was not only entertaining but also served as an excellent lesson in con- 
servation and forest management. 

- * * 


Many clubs throughout Pennsylvania annually conduct winter feeding 
programs for wildlife. But here’s one with better than average planning and 
success. Last year Cambria County Sportsmen’s Clubs met on two different 
occasions to map out a program so that different clubs would not duplicate 
their efforts in the same areas and in order to make better use of the money 
and facilities available. According to Thomas Farren, president of the James- 
town Rod and Gun Club, Portage, the plan was highly successful with over 
125 bushels of ear corn being used to the best advantage. Cooperating clubs 
included Beaverdale Sportsmen; Lovett, Summerhill and Sandy Run sports- 
men; Cambria County Game Protective Association; Portage Community 
Sportsmen; and the Jamestown Rod and Gun Club. 

+ * * 


The constitution of the Bucktail Archers Association has been amended 
to include a junior member in the Board of Directors. This director must be 
a junior himself, both nominated and elected by junior members. The action 
was taken to obtain opinions of the entire membership, especially .the jun- 
iors, before formulating policies and programs. 

* * * 


Ever wonder if some practical and worthwhile use could be made of dis- 
carded Christmas trees, even those left-over at local dealers? The Hellertown 
Sportsmen’s Association has an excellent answer. Last year club members 
gathered several truck loads of evergreens once destined for the junk heap 
or a bonfire and stored them on their farm. Throughout January and Feb- 
ruary the sportsmen, assisted by local Boy Scout troops, gradually distributed 
the “stock,” making brush-pile rabbit shelters from the old trees. Good 
conservation! 





